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THE BUDGET. 


T is difficult to distinguish accurately between the Budget 
itself and the extraordinary intellectual effort with which 
it was recommended to the House of Commons. If a vote 
could have been taken on Mr. Guapstonr’s collective proposals 
at the close of his speech, all opposition to the complicated 
scheme which had just been made so admirably clear would 
probably have been prevented or silenced. The masterly 
skill of the great orator was displayed even in his conceal- 
ment of the art with which he paraded the wants of the 
Treasury and developed the beneficial tendencies of the 
Commercial Treaty, while he passed over, as if the proposal 
had been too obviously just to be disputed, the final demand 
for ten or eleven millions as a trifling price for a compre- 
hensive readjustment of taxation. The triumphs of rhetoric 
unfortunately pass away as the charm of the persuasive 
voice and the lucid order of cohesive arguments become 
gradually indistinct to the memory. During the approach- 
ing debates, Mr. Guapstone will never be able to occupy so 
commanding a position as that which he held on the evening 
of Friday week. Although he is more than a match for any 
single opponent, he will have to defend every detail of his 
scheme on its separate merits with little opportunity of show- 
ing, as in his general statement, the harmonious relation of 
every part to the whole. There is little doubt that he will, 
in the end, carry the Budget through the House of Commons, 
but a plan which affects so many special interests will 
scarcely gain in popularity when it is subjected to minute 
and hostile criticism. It is probable also that exception 
will be taken both to the official estimate of the public 
wants and to the policy of enlarging the chasm as a pre- 
liminary to filling it up. 

The introductory announcement that there was a deficit 
of nine millions and a half to make good, was admirably 
calculated to stimulate the eager attention of the Committee, 
and before the accuracy of the figures could be tested, every 
ear was strained to catch the arguments which were to prove 
the expediency of making a liberal provision for a revenue 
about to be diminished by three millions more. There was 
perhaps scarcely a member present who had sufficient 
yee of mind to observe that the CHaNnceLtor of the 

CHEQUER made up the giant which he was about to slay, 
and that there was, according to the popular understanding, 
scarcely any deficit at all. If a prosaic financier, like Sir 
CornewALL Lewis, had been charged with Mr. GLApsToNE’s 
functions, he might easily have explained in the course of 
an hour a Budget which would have been passed in a week. 
The House of Commons would have been satisfied, though 
not excited, by a statement that the finances would not bear 
any immediate removal of taxes; while, on the other hand, 
it was unnecessary to impose any fresh burden, except 
as a corrective of the inopportune perversity which 
reduced the Income-tax two years ago for Mr. DisRaexi’s 
benefit and for Mr. Guapstone’s amusement. In point of 
form, the tax of 7d. and the existing rates of duty on tea 
and sugar must have been voted afresh; but the country 
would never have inquired whether a burden universally 
regarded as permanent had been reimposed or simply left 
unrepeeled. The Income-tax has theoretically expired half- 
a-dozen times since 1842, but no previous Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has converted a merely legal necessity for renewal 
into an imaginary termination of the tax, involving an 
enormous nominal deficit. No human being, except Mr. Guap- 
STONE himself, has ever regarded his arrangements of 1853 
as sacred laws, including a provision for their own inevitable 
repeal. The Income-tax was wanted then, and it is still 
more wanted now ; and the fiscal situation is by no means 
rendered clearer when a permanent revenue is entered, first 
as a deficit, and then as a new source of supply, on both sides 


of the national account. Mr. GLapstone thought proper to 
indulge himself in a similar evolution when he came to deal 
with the suspended reduction of the duties on tea and sugar. 
With the first wave of his wand he swept them off, and with 
the second he put them on again, for the purpose of persuading 
the House of Commons and the country that the abortive 
prophecy of 1853 had been literally fulfilled. The real 
deficit, consisting, as nearly as possible, of two millions, 
would have been covered by the restoration of the zd. which 
was struck off the Income-tax in 1858. The remaining 
seven millions and a-half were composed rather of rhetorical 
than of arithmetical figures, 

To simplify the Budget thus far, or to retain the ingenious 
decorations with which Mr. Guapstone has adorned it, it is 
equally necessary to include two questionable items of alleged 
revenue, which properly belong to the capital account. The 
receipts are swollen by the Spanish half-million, which, as it 
must be admitted, is, according to precedent, though in viola- 
tion of principle, properly added to the income of the year. 
The expenditure is, at the same time, relieved of a million by 
the simple process of renewing a bill, or, in other words, of 
postponing the payment of the Exchequer Bonds. When Mr. 
GLADSTONE created these obligations he earnestly pressed on 
the House the duty of paying them off as they arrived at 
maturity ; and if four millions had not been wantonly sacri- 
ficed by the reduction of the Income-tax, the undertaking 
might have been faithfully kept. There is a better excuse 
at present for helping out the revenue by a virtual loan of a 
million, but it may be hoped that Mr. Grapstone’s antici- 
pations will not in future be construed into sacred national 
promises. 

The only question which it was really necessary to con- 
sider was the alternative between an improvement of the 
tariff and an avoidance of additional direct taxation. The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEquer has boldly determined to 
take off four millions from the Customs and Excise, to re- 
place one million by various sinall imposts, chiefly in the 
form of stamp duties, and to make good the remaining de- 
ficiency of three millions by raising the Income-tax from 
7d. to tod. It is within these comparatively narrow limits 
that all useful discussion must be carried on; nor can any 
practical advantage arise from a reference to Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S repeated declamations against the perfidy involved in 
the maintenance of any Income-tax whatever after the 
millennia! era of 1860. It is evident that he referred only 
to the tax which was to be paid under the existing Acts. 
A new impost, inaugurating a farther reform of commercial 
policy, must apparently not be considered a breach of the 
national contract. The large increase of the public expendi- 
ture since 1853 was visibly proceeding at the very time when 
Mr. GLaDsTONE was inveighing against the suspension of the 
intended fall in the duties ; but it is a sufficient objection to 
invidious proofs of inconsistency, that even where they have 
effected their purpose they have produced no useful result. 

The limitation of the new Income-tax to asingle year may 
possibly enable the Government of 1861 to effect a reduction 
in the percentage ; but there is a grave inconvenience in 
annual debates on a species of taxation which more than any 
other is obnoxious to popular error and prejudice. If the 
impost is to be maintained permanently, or for a considerable 
period, at the rate of rod. in the pound, it would be highly 
desirable to withdraw it from Parliamentary discussion. 
The reduction in the amount which Mr. GuapsTonE hopes 
hereafter to effect, although it will probably be gladly 
accepted if it is forthcoming, nevertheless involves a dan- 
gerous anomaly. The Income-tax, as it is assessed at present, 
would, but for the fraudulent returns of many traders, be the 
cheapest, the fairest, and the least mischievouspart of the whole 
financial system ; but the justice of equal imposts on incomesof 
unequal duration depends wholly on the steadiness and per- 
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manence of the tax. In acourse of years, the longer or shorter | 
continuance of liability to the tax compensates, with the 
minutest accuragy, fog the tenure of permanent 
or precarious incomes. A tax of tod. in the ppund beginning 
and ending with the year falls on property alone, so that it 
would only be equitable if it were imposed on every kind of 
income according to its present value, or in other words, 
proportionately to the principal which it represents. The 
rate of charge which is just and equal for a long continuance 
of years is necessarily iniquitous when it is applied once for 
all, Nevertheless it is possible that the practical advantages 
involved in the financial scheme, regarded as a whole, may 
compensate for an experiment in direct taxation which can 
scarcely be defended in theory. The details of the Budget, 
and the relations of the Commercial Treaty to the alterations 
of the tariff, will be more conveniently discussed in a separate 
form. 


MR. DISRAELI AND COLONEL RATHBORNE. 


R. DISRAELI and Colonel Rarusorne have been 
violating the great precept of the modern Charlemagne 

by washing a basketful of remarkably dirty linen, not en 
Jamille. Colonel RaATHBORNE commenced the controversy by 
pouring the story of his wrongs, through a pamphlet of cruel 
prolixity, into the bosom of a sympathizing public. His 
case against his Right Honourable antagonist is briefly and 
plainly this. When in India, he was a partisan and ally of 
Sir Cuar.tes Napier, and, as an eminent contributor to the 
Indian journals, wrote hard against the Company and all its 
works, Coming to England, in consequence of a quarrel 
with the Bombay Government, whose Commissioner had 
censured a proceeding of his in Scinde, he was invited by a 
gentleman connected, as he says, with the leaders of the Tory 
party, to write in a Tory organ, which had been just set up, 
and of which, he affirms, Mr. Disrae.i was “ Editor in chief,” 
though Mr. DisraEui denies the soft impeachment. It was 
at that time the cue of the Disraelites to attack the Directors 
and Lord Datnousiz ; and they swore to the confiding Colonel, 
when he enlisted in their ranks, that their enmity to the “ spo- 
“ liator of kingdoms” should burn with a holy flame for ever. 
Nevertheless, on Lord Datnousir’s return to England, the 
cue of the party was changed. An alliance was formed with 
the ex-GovERNOR-GENERAL, whose name was then high and 
powerful ; and thenceforth pothing unpleasant to him was 
to appear in the party organ. Colonel RatuBorve hereupon, 
as a man of inflexible principle, shook off the dust of his feet 
against the time-serving apostates. But then came the 
Indian mutiny, and Lord Datnovsie fell at once to a dis- 
count. Immediately Mr. Disrazu had an interview with 
Colonel RaTHBoRNE at Grosvenor-gate—was profuse in his 
expressions of admiration for the Colonel’s writings— 
lamented greatly that he should have been led to 
discontinue his labours in the previous year — hoped 
that the public might not, amid other matters, have 
noticed that unlucky gyration of the party, and urged 
the renewal of the literary connexion. The Colonel 
renewed his connexion with the journal accordingly, 
peppered the Company well, crammed Mr. Disraxtt for his 
Indian displays in the House of Commons, and received from 
the Right Hon. gentleman a set of testimonials to his merits 
as a writer suflicient to garnish the advertisements of a dozen 
chiropodists. His labours were gratuitous, but he expected to 
receive, as a reward, an honour or an appointment such 
as should strike his old enemies the Directors, and the Bom- 
bay Government, yellow. Accordingly, when the India Bill 
was passed, Mr. DiskaELI recommended him for a seat in the 
Indian Council. But the old charge which had led to his 
return from India was brought up against him from the records 
of that den of thieves—the India House. In consequence of 
this, Mr. Disrazut, in announcing the list of the Council, was 
compelled to withhold his name. The Colonel met the 
charge, blew it to the four winds, was entirely exonerated by 
Lord and Mr. and expected prac- 
tical effect to be given to the exoneration. Indeed, he states 
that he actually received from Mr. Disra£.i an invitation to 
resume his pen and help to pull the Government through 
the India Bill, coupled with an assurance that, if not in the 
mode first intended, in some other mode, the intentions of 
the Government towards him should be made good. Lord 
Sran.ey, however, would not hear of him. Mr. Disrae.i 
threw him overboard. The Council was filled with members 
of the hated and reviled Directory ; and now he lies in the 
mud with ulcerated feelings, health impaired by chagrin, 


and a pocket lightened by gratuitous labour. He further 
asserts that Mr. Disrar.t, alarmed by threats of publication, 
e ag attempt through friend $6 pyoguye the return of 

is letters. 

The Morning Star took up the case, and thereupon Me 
DisraEtt wrote to the Morning Star to snuff the Colonel 
imgeniously out—an attempt in which we incline to think 
he has rather burnt his own ingenious fingers, After com- 
pliments to the Editor, which a little remind us of pecuniary 
tributes from a suitor to the integrity of a judge, he proceeds 
to represent the Colonel, in effect, as next door to a lunatic, 
and his entire statement as to his solicited labours in the 
Tory organ “a mere romance.” “Colonel RaTHBoRNE is no 
“rogue ; he is only a wrongheaded man, of ungovernable 
“ temper, and vexed by nature with an infirmity of suspicion 
“touching on insanity ; one of those men who are always 
“ playing into the hands of their enemies by quarrelling with 
“ their friends.” Certainly, if Colonel RatHBorne’s statement 
as to his solicited labours is “a mere romance,” he is a romancer 
of the first magnitude ; and his case “touches on insanity” very 
closely indeed. But then the question occurs, how came Mr, 
DisraEi to recommend a man touching on insanity for a 
seat in the Indian Council? “ Because I thought him a man 
“ of abilities, knowledge, and honesty, who had been hardly 
“ treated in life, and who, from his peculiar temper and iso- 
“ lated habits, had little chance of the advancement which he 
“ merited.” Most kind—incredibly kind—towards the 
“ jsolated” individual, but hard upon the public, with the 
management of whose affairs he was to be gratified ; and 
not less hard upon his destined colleagues in the Indian 
Council! We must say, however, that in proving the in- 
sanity of his intended nominee, Mr. Disrakui, as regards one 
point at least, “romances” himself. “ ‘rhe statement,” he 
says, “that the omission of Colonel Ratusporye’s name in 
“ the Indian Council was made in deference to Lord Dersy, 
“ in opposition tothe rest of the Cabinet, and evenat the instiga- 
“ tion of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, is one of those extraor- 
“ dinary narratives which can only be accounted for by adegree 
“ of diseased vanity bordering on aberration of intellect, and 
“ is as groundless as it is absurd.” Colonel RaTHBorNE has 
made no such statement. His statement, at p. 45 of his 

mphlet, is that Mr. Disraeti’s friend, when alarmed by 

he threat of publication, pleaded as an excuse for Mr. 
Disrak.i's failure to perform his promise, the opposition of 
Lord Dery, who had himself submitted to “an influence 
“ irresistible in the councils of the QureEN.” “ And again, 
“ after further revelation, reiterating this argument and the 
“ appeal founded on it, he begged me not to forget that 
“ behind the Government is a secret influence, which no man 
“ holding offiee dare resist, in deference to the Queen.” It 
does not appear that, but for these deprecatory “revelations,” 
the idea would ever have entered Colonel RatHsornr’s head. 
Mr. Disraet speaks of the Colonel’s pamphlet as if he had 
not read it, and knew its contents only by report ; yet he is 
able to describe the case set forth in it with perfect correct- 
ness as “incoherent”—a remarkable instance of literary 
intuition! The attempt to get back the letters is indignant] 
denied ; and the “envoy” who busied himself in the matter is 
declared to have been unauthorized and unknown. Colonel 
Ratuporxe publishes a reply, standing to all his state- 
ments, asserting that the “envoy” was very well known— 
that, as to the facts, inquiry, if Mr. DisragLi ventures 
on it, will show who is the romancer—and that, as to the 
question of his sanity of mind, “all men of principle in 
“ public life are called wrongheaded by politicians of the 
“ stamp.” We do not think Colonel RatuBorne 
was entitled to the inquiry which he demands in the first 
instance, at least, as against Mr. Disrarti—the case between 
him and that gentleman being one arising out of confidential 
relations with which the world has nothing todo. But it 
can scarcely be denied that he is entitled to inquiry of some 
kind, now that Mr. Disraett, by publicly declaring his most 
circumstantial statement to be “a mere romance,” has placed 
him in the position of being either fit for the society of 
Bedlam or unfit for the society of men of honour. 

It appears to us that three useful morals may be drawn 
from this little episode. The first concerns Editors of Journals, 
whom we recommend, if they wish to avoid the exposure of 
their confidential concerns, to employ writers of the ordi- 
nary kind, and not to avail themselves of the “ gratuitous 
“labours” of aspirants to the Order of the Bath. The second 
concerns writers in journals, whom we recommend, as they 
would avoid making fools of themselves and incurring the 
bitterness of disappointment, to confine their views to the fair 
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remuneration and natural influence of their own calling, and 
not to regard it as a stepping-tone to ulterior objects to which 
it does not naturally lead. The third moral concerns political 
parties, and arises out of the revelations made in Colonel 
RaTHBORNE’s pamphlet as to the manner in which the Con- 
servative party has been managed since it ceased to be an 
“organized hypocrisy,” and became the soul of chivalry 
and honour. It is this—When you have got a leader capable 
though not flashy, patriotic though not visionary, and re- 
spected though not romantic, think a good many times before 
you are induced by a clever, but interested, satirist to throw 
him overboard and sail in search of the Asian mystery under 
the command of a Vivian Grey. 


THE TREATY OF COMMERCE. 


HE sweeping proposals of the Budget furnish a new 

illustration of the influence which individual character 
and disposition exercise over all human affairs. Mr. Guap- 
STONE is the only member of the present, or of any probable 
Ministry who would have selected the present opportunity 
to alter the relative proportions of direct and indirect 
taxation. The decision may perhaps have been judicious, 


* but it may be attributed rather to his personal tempera- 


ment than to his fanciful suggestion that the cessation of 
the Long Annuities ought to coincide with the extension of 
considerable relief to the taxpayer. In the absence of a sur- 
plus, the most heaven-born financier must confine himself to 
the humble employment of shifting existing burdens ; for the 
application of capital to the purposes of revenue, in the case 
of the Exchequer Bonds, the Spanish payments, and the 
malt duty, can only illustrate the convenience of meeting 
pressing wants with borrowed money. The readjustment of 
the tariff at the expense of an additional Income-tax offers 
strong attractions to an active mind, in comparison with 
the safe and timid announcement that the national accounts 
were fortunately balanced, and that fiscal improvements must 
wait for better times. 

In addition to the nominal or fictitious deficit of nine 
millions and a half, Mr. Guapstone had provided for him- 
self a more serious reduction of revenue by the stipulations 
of the commercial treaty ; and unless all indirect taxes are 
regarded as equally objectionable, it seems improbable that 
the precise concessions which have been made are also 
the exact modifications of the tariff which would have been 
preferred on independent grounds. The removal of taxation 
from wine and brandy, to the amount of three-quarters of a 
nillion, may possibly be advantageously effected at the cost 
of three-farthings in the pound of income-tax ; but a similar 
calculation would apply to tea, to sugar, and to malt, if not 
to every remaining article in the tariff. It would not, per- 
haps, be fair to consider Lord Grey’s superiority in argu- 
ment over the Duke of ArGyYLt as decisive of the question. 
The treaty was fur less feebly defended in the House 
of Commons, but not even Mr. Giapstone’s ingenuity 
will persuade independent reasoners that treaties of re- 
ciprocity are consistent with the deliberate abandonment 
of a reciprocal trading -policy; and if a commercial 
treaty was indispensable, it could scarcely have been 
more unsatisfactorily arranged. The impression produced by 
Mr. Coppen’s achievement is highly favourable to profes- 
sional diplomatists, for the provisions of the treaty seem to 
show’ that the Plenipotentiary, entertaining no particular 
preference for his own country, was equally gratified, whether 
he gave or received, by securing an extension of Free-trade. 
No doctrine could have been sounder, if Mr. Coppen had been 
engaged in any employment except the negotiation of a 
reciprocal treaty ; but as it was agreed that the removal of 
restrictions was to be treated as a boon, it would have been 
desirable either to obtain a better equivalent on the part of 
France, or to limit the impediments which will henceforth 
embarrass the fiscal policy of England. Mr. Guapstonn in- 
dulges in a rhetorical flourish when he says that “we have 
“ given nothing to France which we have not given with 
“as liberal a hand to ourselves.” On the contrary, 
we have furnished to the Emperor of the Frencn a ma- 
chinery for overruling the prejudices of his subjects, 
while to ourselves we have only given a compulsion 
to do at once what would have been done by universal 
consent whenever the revenue was large enough to bear the 
sacrifice. A diplomatist,in the place of Mr. Conpen, would 
not have amused himself with the flattering persuasion that 


he was bring g over the Emperor Napozz£oy to his views. 


broken off without a severe disappointment to its author, 
and, knowing that his own country had comparatively little 
to gain by the transaction,| he would have insisted on the 
abolition of some gross anomalies as the condition of his 
assent. There are two ae weights—one of enactment and 
the other of omission—which, but for political considerations, 
domestic as well as foreign, would be sufficient to sink the 
entire project. The undertaking that no export duty shall be 
placed on coals violates economical principle, and in some 
imaginable contingencies it might seriously affect the interests 
of the country. Mr. M‘Cutocn, in a recent publication, 
recommends an export duty on coal as one of the least objec- 
tionable of all indirect taxes, and although it is not likely 
that the tax would have been renewed at present, the obli- 
gation to abandon a possible source of revenue for the 
exclusive benefit of foreign countries indicates a reck- 
less indifference on the part of the English negotiators. 

The abolition of the distinctive duties on goods imported 
into France in English bottoms ought to have been 
made an indispensable condition of the signature of 
the treaty. If the trade which Mr. Guapsrone anti- 
cipates springs up between the — shores of the 
Channel, French vessels will not only secure an advan- 
tage in their own ports, but they will be able, by 

carrying a freight both ways, to undersell their English 

rivals on the return voyage also. The consequent dis- 

content will not be diminished when it is found that the 

same treaty secures to French vessels the facility of coaling 

as cheaply at Havre as at Southampton. The shipowners 

were greatly impeded in their recent agitation by the demon- 

strable justice of the laws which formed the main subject of 
their complaint ; but Mr. GLapstone and Mr. Coppen, by re- 

viving the system of reciprocity, have done them the service 

of providing them with a legitimate grievance. The most 

open-handed donor likes, when he is selling, and not giving, 

to obtain a fair price for his commodities. 

The abolition of the protective duties on manufactures 
removes, at the price of less than half-a-million, one of the 
most objectionable remnants of the obsolete commercial 
system, and it is only to be lamented that the Continental 
and American trade in pirated English books will attain 
greatly enlarged proportions in the absence of a rigorous 
search at the Custom House. The whole sacrifice of revenue 
under the treaty, amounting to 2,100,000/., corresponds to 
two-thirds of the additional income tax ; and probably, not- 
withstanding the objectionable character of the transaction, 
the wealth and prosperity of the country will be increased 
by the transfer of burdens. The abolition of the duties 
on butter, cheese, and several other articles of general 
consumption, to the amount of 380,000/., is a wise and 
useful measure, and the reduction and equalization of 
the foreign and colonial timber duties, with a further 
loss of a similar sum, are strictly consistent with sound econo- 
mical principles. 
raisins, will be highly advantageous to the consumer, while 
the sacrifice of revenue will perhaps be ultimately made 
good. The “little chasm,” as Mr. ie com called it, of 
910,000/., to be produced by these minor changes, will be 
tilled up by several small stamp duties, and by a penny tax 
on imported and exported packages, which seems in every 
way reasonable and expedient. ‘There is no portion of the 
Budget more entirely unobjectionable than that which deals 
with these petty sources of revenue, reducing the number of 
customable articles within an easy compass. The abolition 
of the protective duty on hops will create serious distress in 
Sussex, in the Weald of Kent, and in parts of Worcestershire 
and Herefordshire, and the owners of coppice woods in 
those districts will cordially sympathize with the loud com- 
plaints which may be expected on the part of the hop 
growers. The favoured soils of Mid Kent and East Kent 
will perhaps be able to meet the competition, and on the 
whole it must be admitted that the arrangement will 
remove an indefensible remnant of protection. It is unfor- 
tunate that no portion of the benefit will reach the con- 
sumer, but even the gigantic incomes of the great brewers 
form an element in the wealth of the country. 

Financial statements would not be less intelligible if their 
usual order were inverted. Mr. GuapsTone proposed, in 
substance, to add threepence to the Income-tax, after re- 
placing the ill-advised reduction which he two years ago 
concocted with Mr. Disrarti. As there was no deficit, it 
was necessary to afford relief to the amount of the new 
burthen, and the reductions and abolitions provided in the 
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penny, producing another million, is the price of the repeal 
of the Paper-duty, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
there are many reasons in favour of this measure, including 
the unsound and dangerous argument of Mr. GLADSTONE, 
that a majority of the House of Commons had once passed a 
resolution to the same effect. If it is understood that a vote 
against a tax, any Wednesday morning, is to be decisive, Mr. 
GapsTovE and his successors will soon find their balance- 
sheets simplified by the obliteration of the column which 
contains the receipts. A better apology for the proposal is 
to be found in the various uses of substances classed under 
the head of paper, and in the impediments which excise 
regulations offer to improvements in the manufacture. 
Many years ago, in proposing the repeal of the glass 
duty, Sir Ropert PEEL asserted that glass would be 
applied, among other purposes, in the construction of water- 
pipes. Mr GLapstonE announces paper pipes for the same 
purpose, and warrants them to bear a pressure of three hun- 
dred pounds on the inch. Whatever may become of his 
sanguine prognostications, it isan undoubted fact that grocers 
wrap up sugar in brown paper, and tea in blue. Immense 
quantities of the article are used in almost every trade, and 
the duty is far more burdensome when it falls on raw mate- 
rials than in its conventional form as a tax upon knowledge. 
In consequence of the growing scarcity of rags, it may be 
doubted whether fine paper will become cheaper, and any re- 
duction in price will be absorbed by paper-makers, pub- 
lishers, and newspaper proprietors. Payers of Income-tax 
must not be led by Mr. GLapstone’s eulogy of cheap litera- 
ture to suppose that they are called upon to pay a million as 
a subsidy to the penny press. The lower class of journals 
will, perhaps, become less illegible to weak eyes, and there 
is no reason to fear that they will be less adapted to weak 
understandings. The whity-brown article which is really 
overtaxed is not commonly disfigured by print. 

The rejection of the Budget would be a serious evil, and 
it is obviously impossible to modify its principal provisions. 
The Opposition will be embarrassed by the interest which 
some friendly constituencies feel in the adoption of the 
French treaty and in the general reductions of the tariff. 
The coal-owners and the iron-masters are generally members 
of the Conservative party, and it would not be prudent to 
offend the millowners of South Lancashire. Notwithstand- 
ing the defects of the treaty, and the vicious principle which 
it involves, a trade with France on any terms must be pre- 
ferable to the present absence of intercourse. The most im- 
pressive of Mr. Guapstrone’s arguments consisted in his 
statement that only about a two-hundredth part of English 
exports were, under the present system, sent to France. 
The encouragement of more natural relations may be worth 
a sacrifice, and probably the proposed modifications of the 
Customs and Excise form a sufficient equivalent for the addi- 
tion of three millions to the Income-tax. 


BYGONES IN CHINA. 


E China debate of Tuesday evening bore some resem- 
blance to the Peiho, which was its subject. It is difficult 
to say through which of two channels it made its way into 
the Gulf of the Navy Estimates. The last speech but three 
was by Mr. Kineiake, on Savoy; the last but two was by 
Sir J. E.pursrone, on Chinese affairs; the last but one 
was by Sir Roper Peet, on Savoy again ; and the last, by 
Admiral Watcor, reverted once more to China and the con- 
duct of Admiral Hore. It wasin truth a desultory, purpose- 
less, inopportune, and rather scandalous debate. Mr. Barnurz 
CocuRaNE seemed to have interpolated it with the view of 
establishing some sort of preferential claim on the Blue- 
book, which indeed would afford many a _ pretext 
for a great party conflict if the House of Commons were 
anxious to have one. But then, unfortunately for the 
gentleman who has appropriated the subject, the House 
altogether declines to join issue on this theme. It makes 
all the difference in the world that, last time a great China 
debate was got up, Mr. GLapsrone and Lord Joun Russe. 
were out of office. The two winds which lashed Parliament 
into that storm are now safely chained up in the Cabinet 
cave—or, rather, one is gently puffing the sails of the Reform 
Bill, and the other of the Commercial Treaty, well under 
the control of 

The discussion rapidly degenerated into a waste of per- 
sonalities. The discretion of Mr. Bruce, the judgment of 
Lord the energy of Sir Micnar, Seymour, the 
strategy of Admiral Hops, and the veracity of Mr, OLIPHANT 


came each upon the carpet in its turn, and while most of the 
personal questions raised were introduced quite unnecessarily, 
the publicity given to some of them amounts to a national 
scandal. The controversy between Sir 
and Mr. OxipHanr is of this last kind, and, as both parties 
seem determined to prosecute it, it threatens to become one 
of those disputes which have earned for this country the 
laughter and contempt of the world. That this is so, is 
partly the Admiral’s fault, for he ought never to have re- 
plied to Mr. OxipHant’s insinuations; but Mr. OLIPHANT 
himself is a culprit of a far deeper dye. Are we never to 
be rid of this plague of light literary gentlemen who 
stand just out of cannon-shot and criticise British 
commanders? Are the rapid coup dail, the masterly 
extemporaneous strategy, the never-failing resources, and the 
inexhaustible information of easy-writing civilians always to 
be preferred by the British publit to the lame half-measures 
of some miserable stick of an admiral or general who may 
happen to be crippled by his limited powers, his frightful 
responsibility, and, perhaps, a foreign colleague? Mr. Out- 
PHANT is in no respect Mr. RusseEt1’s equal, but he is playing 
exactly Mr. RussE.t’s game, and it will not be his fault if 
we have not a Crimean scandal on a small scale. He is 
doing Sir Micnart Seymour the precise injustice which 
Mr. Russeit did to Lord Racuan, by publishing criti- 
cisms which, at the very best, can only be half cor- 
rect, inasmuch as they take no account of the part played 
in the transactions by the co-equal French commander. 
Admiral Seymour went so far as almost to state directly 
that the Freuch admiral’s opinion had the principal share in 
determining the course which was actually taken ; and how, 
we should like to know, will any amount of “disclosures” pub- 
lished by Mr. OLipHant, and any amount of papers obtained 
by Sir Micuaret Seymour, enable us to apportion his proper 
part of the blame or credit to an officer of the French navy ? 
It ought to be thoroughly understood that, by undertaking 
joint expeditions with the French, we forego that privilege 
of passing judgment on the operations which our newspapers 
have lately claimed forus. Even assuming that the English 
public is justified in building conclusions on the reports 
of eye-witnesses who never before saw a shot fired in 
anger, and in rejecting with contempt the official verdicts of 
the Admiralty and the War Office, it has still not the shadow 
of aright to treat as completely responsible a commander 
whose responsibility is manifestly incomplete. One element 
in the problem of conduct is quite undetermined, and no 
sort of reliance can, accordingly, be placed on the most 
plausible solution. Let us guard ourselves, however, against 
the admission that Mr. OLIPHANT has drawn his inferences 
correctly from the existing data, imperfect as they are. He 
is a thorough-going, not to say obsequious, partisan of his 
patron, Lord Exety, and there are many proofs before the 
world that gentlemen of his order are apt to place their pen 
at the disposal of their personal affections and fancies. The 
influence may not be a corrupt one, nor may it be consciously 
felt, but certainly it makes a great difference in published 
criticism when the writer dines habitually at head-quarters 
and calls General-Officers by their surnames. 

The Blue-book, as we have said, contains ample material 
for a showy party debate, but still an impartial reader has 
no difficulty in gathering from it the true story of the last 
occurrences in the Peiho. Such mystery as there is about 
the conduct of the Chinese Government is cleared up by the 
large additions which have been recently made to our know- 
ledge of its system and spirit. It is not now to be doubted 
that the unlimited responsibility imposed on Chinese officials 
continues long after the Govertment has acquiesced in their 
acts. It does not follow that, because the Emperor ratifies 
a particular arrangement effected by a Mandarin, he is there- 
fore safe from degradation or severer punishment. We know 
this from the fate of poor Kryine, whose treaty with the 
English was accepted at Pekin, and carried out by the Em- 
PEROR, but who was, for all that, in disgrace for his concessions 
during the remainder of his life. It is very probable, there- 
fore, that, though Kwetiane and Hwasnana signed the 
Treaty of Tientsin and got it ratified by their master, 
they were very far from considering the matter com- 
fortably settled. They may have perfectly well under- 
stood the interpretation put upon the ratification-clause 
by the English, and may have intended to acquiesce 
in it, if forced to do so, but may still have done their 
best to plague, cheat, or persuade the barbarian into a 
course more palatable to their inexorable Sovereign. Even if 
they did not meditate such expedients, their enemies or 
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rivals at Pekin may have tried them ; for not only is it true 
—as Lord Joun Russett observed—that in China the 
peace-party and the war-party are both in office together, 
but it is also the fact (which Lord Joun Russety did not 
state) that Ministers in power at Pekin are constantly 
attempting to eject their colleagues, or to outbid them in 
claims on Imperial favour. A knowledge, therefore, on the 
part of the Chinese officials that Mr. Bruce had the clear 
intention to go to Tientsin on his way to Pekin, may have 
been perfectly consistent with the attempt first to detain 
him at Shanghai, and then to conduct him to Pekin by 
a road different from that originally contemplated. Any 
one of the points pressed by the Chinese officials 
would doubtless, if gained, have diminished somebody's 
punishment, or made somebody’s fortune. Mr. Bruce's 
reason for forcing the passage of the Peiho—that he 
received the request to go elsewhere at so late an 
hour—might unquestionably have been made much of in a 
party debate, but after all nobody can doubt that, if he had 
moved to another point of the coast, it would have counted 
for a check to the barbarians perhaps almost as serious as the 
unexpected repulse from the forts. Who knows that, if he 
had acquiesced, he would even have been thought worthy the 
dignity of the American Ambassador’s covered cart. For 
somebody at Court might have made capital out of a plan 
for still further degrading the Envoy by persuading him to 
travel on donkey-back, as “the only mode of conveyance in 
“use in that part of the country.” Everything we have 
learned about China points to the desirableness of thoroughly 
well considering our conventions before they are signed, and 
never forcing the Chinese to insert in them provisions which 
are flagrantly inconsistent with the usages of the country ; 
but the necessity is equally plain that, when once the Treaty 
is signed, not a jot of deviation from its text should be 
permitted. It is to be hoped that Lord Exern, should he be 
despatched on a new mission to the Celestial Court, will keep 
this wholesome rule in mind ; for last time he committed the 
blunder of forcing a clause into his Treaty, and then pro- 
mising to ask his Government not to insist upon it. 


FRANCE, THE POPE, AND SAVOY. 


THOUVENEL’S answer to the Encyclical Letter will 
e probably not bring conviction home to the mind of the 
Porr. The importance of the document consists, not in the 
questionable arguments which it contains, but in the proof it 
affords that the feud between the spiritual and temporal 
enemies of liberty is for the present happily raging. It may be 
perfectly true that the temporal dominion of the Holy See is 
not an article of faith ; but if it were worth while to continue 
the controversy, Pius IX. might explain that the addition 
of a new dogma to the fabric of Catholic truth would only, 
as he has proved in one conspicuous instance, cost him a 
stroke of the pen. For M. THOoUVENEL, as a pious believer, 
it ought to be enough to collect from the Encyclical 
Letter, that the present policy of France is detestable, 
perfidious, and in every way inconsistent with a due 
regard for orthodoxy. If any objection to the oracular 
declaration had been allowable, it might have been sug- 
gested that the Por appealed to his prelates in behalf of 
Parma and Modena almost as earnestly as he protested 
against the loss of the Romagna. The French Government, 
instead of entering on useless discussions, delicately reminds 
the Holy Father of several previous transactions which illus- 
trate the natural relation of a Bonaparte to a helpless 
Porr. The dealings of France, and also of Austria, with their 
weaker neighbours in the days of the Republic and the 
Empire, are undoubtedly instructive to students of history, but 
the secularization of the episcopal principalities of Germany 
is by far the most forcible of M. THouvenet’s precedents. 
Pius IX. may derive some satisfaction from the knowledge 
that French cupidity is at present directed, not to his own 
dominions, but to the territory of an enemy against whom he 
has launched mauy ineffectual imprecations. The substantial 
identity of the great Napoleonic Idea is never disguised by 
the variety of forms which it assumes. The law of nature 
which makes the Rhine and the Alps equally the proper 
boundaries of France, is sometimes deduced from geographical 
considerations, while, on proper occasions, it is founded on 
political or ethical grounds. A fortnight ago, the Govern- 
ment newspapers of Paris were engaged in the assertion of 
the right of the Savoyards to proclaim, in perfect freedom, 
their desire of annexation to France. It was declared that 


having been admitted in the case of the Italian Duchies, had 
become an indefeasible element in the law of nations. The 
Sardinian Government was threatened with the displeasure 
of France in the event of any impediment being offered to 
the free expression of sympathy on the part of Savoy and of 
Nice. The inhabitants of the coveted provinces, on the eve 
of the total confiscation of all their political liberties, were 
to enjoy a total exemption from supervision and control. 
It unluckily happened that the French agents were unable 
to procure any appearance of popular adherence to the project 
of separation, and consequently the doctrine of parochial 
sovereignty has been set aside to make room for the more 
familiar argument of political geography. Lord JonNn 
RusseELt’s statements on Thursday evening prove that the 
robbery of Savoy is to be excused neither by the pre- 
tended wish of the population nor by the extorted assent 
of the Piedmontese Government. The demand has been 
absolutely refused at Turin, and now the Emperor NaroLron 
has the audacity to avow that, when a powerful State 
has been constituted in Italy, the possession of the northern 
slope of the Alps will be necessary for the security of France. 

The repeated disclaimer of all desire of territorial aggran- 
dizement, the boast that France went to war for an idea, the 
excuses which were offered for the non-fulfilment of the 
agreements of Villafranca, all end in the accomplishment of 
a premeditated act of spoliation. The undertaking to restore 

the dispossessed Princes in Modena and Tuscany was evaded 

on the plausible pretext that it could only be carried out by 

an unjustifiable exercise of force. Austria, having received 

no compensation for the non-performance of the contract, is 

compelled to remain a passive witness of the increase of the 

Piedmontese Monarchy. It is only the defaulter of Villa- 

franca who finds that his failure to fulfil his engagements 

entitles, not the losing party, but himself, to an equivalent 

for the promised arrangement. It would be absurd to discuss 

the pretext of security against the power of Piedmont. The 

risk of a war in Italy is diminished in exact proportion to 

the strength of an indigenous Power in the Peninsula. There 

can now be no doubt that the gratification of French vanity 

by the acquisition of Savoy wasa principal object of the war 

against Austria. 

If the seizure of the province has really become 
inevitable, it is better that it should be effected by shameless 
violence than under any hypocritical pretence of right. The 
cession of the territory by the Sardinian Government, or 
even the apparent demand of the population, would have 
furnished a colour for similar encroachments in other direc- 
tions. Mere force neither requires nor creates a precedent, 
and the title which it gives expires with itself. Neither 
Belgium nor the Rhine provinces possess any security against 
French greediness except the arms of the Great Powers 
who are interested in protecting their independence. The 
annexation of Savoy offers a warning to Europe, while it 
can by no possibility invalidate any existing right. It is 
not unlikely that the ostentatious bad faith of the transaction 
will. once more isolate France by breaking up the Russian 
alliance. Public opinion in England has for some time been 
made up on the character of the Imperial policy ; and the 
irritation which will be fostered on both sides of the Channel 
by the operation of the Commercial Treaty is likely, for some 
time, to prevent any cordial co-operation on the part of the 
Governments. 

It is not probable that, as far as Italy itself is concerned, 
any final settlement is soon to be anticipated. There seems 
to be a general expectation that the war will be renewed in 
the spring, in consequence of the unsettled state of Venetia, 
of the Roman States, and of Naples. It cannot, however, be 
doubted that Count Cavour and all true Italian statesmen 


would place them wholly at the mercy of France. The 
army under Marshal VarLiant, which is now quartered in 
Lombardy, could not remain neutral in the event of a col- 
lision between Piedmont and Austria; and the Emperor 
Napoteon has more than once announced that he has done 
enough for Italy. It is possible that he might welcome an 
opportunity of reminding Piedmont of the great services 
which have not been rewarded by the expected abnegation of 
independence. Another Magenta or Solferino would be fol- 
lowed by a renewal of the scheme of an Etruscan kingdom ; 
and even if Venetia were rescued from Austrian supremacy, a 
more formidable enemy would have acquired a footing in the 
heart of Italy. The first duty of the able leaders who 
have already done so much for their country is to accelerate 


the right of every population to determine its own destiny, 


as much as possible the completion of their task by the 


will, to the utmost of their power, avoid a solution which | 
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election of representatives to the national Parliament. Lord 
Joun Russe.t’s absurd proposal of a fresh vote for the pur- 
pose of invalidating the previous decision has of course been 
regarded in the Duchies and Legations as not only un- 
seasonable, but insulting ; yet the provincial Governments 
have wisely determined to secure the support of England by 
complying with a proposal which was not, in fact, dictated 
by any unfriendly feeling. When the new Kingdom is once 
established and organized, Count Cavour will be in a position 
to make head against the numerous difficulties with which he 
will have to contend. It is scarcely possible that the year 
should pass over without an outbreak in the remaining Roman 
provinces and in the Kingdom of Naples ; and it will be the 
duty of Piedmont to watch over the interests of the Peninsula, 
and especially to suppress anarchical movements which might 
furnish a pretext for foreign interference. An offensive war 
against Austria would repel the sympathies of Europe, and 
it is desirable that the new State should consolidate itself 
within its enlarged boundaries before it attempts any further 
approximation to the complete unity of Italy. 


THE DEBATE ON THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Sr JOHN PAKINGTON did no more than justice to 
Lord Ciarence Pacet's speech on moving the Estimates 
when he gave it credit, not only for clearness, but for open- 
ness and candour. These are the last qualities to which we 
should be disposed to take exception, but we hope that the 
Board of Admiralty will not be allowed to escape the jealous 
scrutiny which it deserves and requires under cover of the 
am and judicious frankness of its representative in the 

ouse of Commons. The substance of what we learn is 
this :—If the whole force of the British navy is compared 
with the fleets of France and Russia, our numerical superiority 
is creditable enough. From the statistics given by Lord 
CLARENCE Pacet, it seems that England has about as many 
ships afloat as France and Russia combined. But while this 
proportion is exactly maintained in line-of-battle ships, and 
somewhat exceeded in small vessels, our frigates are not 
more numerous than those of France alone, and are decidedly 

nferior in weight of metal. 

A comparison of this kind is only of service to show what 
sort of force England would be able to produce after a few 
years of war had enabled her to man her whole fleet, and 
utilize all her resources. For all purposes of immediate pro- 
tection, our ships in reserve are as useless as if they existed 
only on paper. Both France and Russia could man every 
vessel they possess before we could add half-a-dozen ships to 
the fleet at sea ; and Lord Crarence Pacer was certainly 
right, in this point of view, in contrasting the entire strength 
of foreign navies with the ships which England has actually in 
commission. The comparison certainly does not exhibit any 
unnecessary excess of power. England, in fact, is thus reduced 
rather below the strength of France, and is outnumbered by 
France and Russia combined, nearly in the ratio of two to one. 
This may be considered as the measure of our defensive means 
after a warning sufficiently long to enable us to collect our 
whole naval forces from all the ends of the world for 
the protection of our own shores. In the event of hos- 
tilities still more sudden, which might limit the period 
of preparation to a few weeks, or perhaps less, the 
only available resource would be the Channel and the 
Mediterranean fleets. By a judicious arrangement, al- 
most all the line-of-battle ships are kept upon these 
stations, but we should have but fourteen frigates and cor- 
vettes against about fifty French and thirty Russian vessels 
of the same class. If we include ships of every grade, from 
first-rates to gun-boats, our available navy in European 
waters appears still more deficient, being about one-third of 
that of France, and not more than a quarter of the united 
strength of France and Russia. Facts such as these would 
be a sufficient justification for estimates even more formidable 
than those which have been proposed for the service of the 
ensuing year; but they unfortunately prove at the same 
time that, until a numerous and well-trained reserve shall 
have been organized, it will never be possible for England to 
maintain a force adequate for her protection without an 
amount of expenditure which it is not pleasant to contemplate. 
If we were sure of being able to obtain trained crews as 
rapidly as can be done in countries where a naval conscription 
is endured, we might add perpetually to our naval defences 
without any outlay beyond the first cost of our additional 
ships. But, on the present system, every ship which is 
built and laid up in reserve in the French dockyards puts us 


to the annual expense of wear and tear and seamei’s 
wages and food for a ship in commission. What the 
average expense of keeping a man-of-war in com- 
mission really is, is among those mysteries which the 
Admiralty persists in keeping to itself; but one can 
easily imagine a naval captain being, as Lord CLARENCE 
said, thunderstruck to learn how much the country had to 
pay. in one shape or another, for the services of his ship. 
Still, until a strong reserve is secured and kept in constant 
readiness, there is no choice in the matter. Ships in com- 
mission are practically the only defence that can be trusted 
for sudden emergencies ; and whatever the expense may be, 
there is no alternative but to bear it cheerfully. Having 
regard to the present aspect of affairs; we should be much 
more disposed to quarrel with the estimates for their insuffi- 
ciency than their excess. The vote for seamen, large as it 
may be thought, is 12,000 below the number actually borne 
at the end of last year, and will be utterly insufficient to man 
the ships already commissioned, and to provide the reserve 
of 10,000, which the Admiralty propose to keep in readiness 
at the dockyards. 

In acknowledging the failure of the Reserve experiment, 
Lord CLARENCE cut off all immediate hope of establishing a 
more economical system of defence than that of a standing 
navy in force sufficient for all contingencies. No one can 
be surprised that seamen are suspicious of the Board of 
Admiralty. The Reserve scheme is certainly framed on a 
liberal basis, and it can neither be the desire nor the interest 
ofthe Admiralty to use it as a means of entrapping men 
into the service, which is already far above its prescribed 
strength. But it is not easy to shake off a bad name, and 
the traditional distrust of Admiralty fairness will perhaps 
retard for years the formation of the promised Reserve. If 
there is no saving to be effected, or strength to be gained, by 
projects of this kind, it is the more essential that the ruinous 
drain on our resources to supply the extravagance of the 
Dockyards should be stopped at once. Of all duties this was 
the one which the present Secretary to the Admiralty might 
have been expected to perform with the greatest alacrity. 
He has evidently not abated a jot of his earnestness in the 
matter. The candour with which he admitted the value of pub- 
licity while asking the House of Commons to vote four or 
five millions without a particle of information on the subject, 
was really provoking, and somewhat mischievous to boot. 
A thorough-going stickler for the old system of concealment 
would have been forced to concede the information which 
has been so long demanded in vain ; but Lord CLARENCE is 
allowed, on the strength of his reforming zeal, to maintain 
the abuse which he is even now foremost in denouncing. 
When a subordinate Minister comes forward with a candid 
statement such as this—*“ You, the representatives of the 
“ people, really ought to know how these vast sums are spent— 
“Tam most anxious to tell you—out of office and in office 
“T have striven to obtain for you the necessary information, 
“but my superiors feel very great difficulty in granting your 
“reasonable demands”—it would certainly be difficult for 
the House of Commons to deal with him otherwise than 
gently. But we do protest against the Admiralty sheltering 
itself behind the liberality of a subordinate officer who is not 
permitted to carry out his own reforms. 

It would be unfortunate if the appointment of a reforming 
Secretary should prove the most effectual obstacle to Ad- 
miralty improvement. However well Lord CLarence may fill 
his present post, he has left vacant a position which no one 
seems disposed to occupy, and where he was at least able to 
act up to his own convictions. In his new character of 
official apologist for a Board which he does not hesitate to con- 
demn, he may easily undo all the service which he rendered 
when he led the assault upon the Admiralty. The House 
seems to have listened witha sort of fascination to a Minister 
who, throughout his speech, adopted the bold and novel 
tactics of denouncing the policy on which he proposed to 
act. Nothing could be more satisfactory than his language, 
or more disheartening than the abandonment of the reforms 
to which Lord Clarence Pacet was, of all men, most strongly 
pledged. He said, truly enough, that the first process for 
economising these great dockyard votes was to give up the 
fast style of doing business without regard to expense, 
to call for the bills and analyse the cost of everything. 
Equally true was his maxim, that “in all matters of account 
there is nothing like publicity.” Excellent ime 
but what a singular comimentary is supplied by Vote 
No. ro and its meagre information ! 
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the House of Commons for having neglected to call for the 
detailed information which ought to be furnished. Con- 
sidering the support which Lord Crarence Pacer received 
when he raised the question as an Opposition member, and 
the unanimous feeling which exists on the subject, it was 
perhaps a little hard to compare the country to a fast liver 
who steadily refuses to look at his bills. Whatever may 
have been its omissions in former times, there is no disposi- 
tion now on the part of the House of Commons to reject 
any information which can he obtained ; and the comparison 
would have been more happy if the country had been likened 
to a good-natured proprietor, who tries one steward after 
another without being able to find a servant who will con- 
sent to render account of his dealings. Sooner or later the 
duty will have to be performed, and even the device, success- 
ful for the moment, of checking the ery for reform by en- 
listing the services of its most energetic advocate, will not 
long save the Admiralty from the discomfiture which a 
— in their present tactics is certain to entail upon 
m. 


FREE-TRADE FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 


We do not hesitate to say that there is no country in 
, Europe in which patriotic commonplaces have so little 
influence as England. This may seem a paradox to certain 
North-country politicians who, in their admiration for foreign 
animals, have persuaded themselves that the British Lion is 
always growling ; but there is, for all that, not a doubt that 
he roars like a sucking-dove as compared with the screaming 
eagles of other lands. We cannot go far wrong in attri- 
buting this calmness of national feeling to the complete 
satisfaction with which the country looks back on its share 
in the great struggle at the beginning of the century. We 
left off fighting without having received a single serious 
eheck, and there is no sore point in all that wonderful 
history to keep alive a chronic irritation. It was not so 
with the rest of Europe. The feeling which produces great 
national susceptibility seems always to be a mixture of pride 
and shame at the events of the past. France is always 
uneasily weighing Jena and Austerlitz against Waterloo and 
Trafalgar. Austria, Russia, and Prussia strive vainly to 
banish the memory of their early defeats by org | on their 
triumphs in the last great Napoleonic campaign. Italy and 
Spain were long contented to bury the unlucky present in the 
glorious past; and even in the United States the fuel which 
keeps patriotism burning is not so much the conviction that 
“we can whip the British,” as an uncomfortable doubt 
whether history, after all, does really bear out the assertion. 
The calm consciousness of superiority which distinguishes the 
Briton, and which our great novelist points out as one of his 
most offensive peculiarities, at least keeps him from per- 
petually worrying himself with the question whether he is 
really better than other men, and from obtruding on the 
world continued asseveratidns of a claim to the primacy 
of the human race. 

The comparative quietude of national sensitiveness in 
England makes it difficult for us to understand the symptoms 
of a different feeling in France. Free-traders ourselves, we 
cannot comprehend the slight effect of the arguments for 
Free-trade on the minds of a community at least as clear- 
headed 4s ourselves. The reason is that we immensely under- 
taté the force and persuasiveness of the patriotic eommon- 
places which cluster round the phrase “ protection to domestic 
“industry.” The intense national feeling of France quite 
hardens French intellect against the reductio ad absurdum, 
which is the keenest weapon in the Free-trader’s armoury. 
You may tell a Frenchman that, inasmuch as Free-trade 
may be shown to be profitable both to the exporting and the 
importing country, there must be some magic virtue in home- 
made manufactures which renders them worth protecting for 
their own sake, and he will calmly accept the consequence. So 
too, the objection that, on his own hypothesis, there must 
be some special poison lurking in foreign commodities, will 
by no means strike him as conclusive; nor, though the mea- 
Sure may appear to him rather extreme, will he see anything 
ridiculous in the decree of the Convention that any French- 
man wearing an English waistcoat should suffer twenty years’ 
penal detention in irons. The patriotism which is the duty 
of every citizen is seriously, and without the faintest sense 
of absurdity, supposed to make him capable of perceiving an 
odour of nationality about the vile razors of St. Etienne 
and the worthless cottons of Normandy and Alsace. But 
the grand influenee which disposes Frenchmen against Free- 


trade is the widely-spread, though unconscious, impression 
that war is the natural state of man, or, at all events, the 
condition of affairs against which France ought chiefly to 
make provision. War-time is the season at which la gloire, 
the mental food of the nation, is gathered in and harvested. 
What are we to do for cotton, for coal, for sugar, for iron, when 
the next war with England comes? is the question which dis- 
turbs the saner moments of even intelligent Frenchmen. So 
absolutely certain does it seem to them that the conflict will 
break out at its own time, so sure are they that France will 
have the opportunity of proving her right to take precedence 
of her impertinent competitors, that even were the theory of 
Free-trade demonstrated to them, they would contentedly 
allow that rich and poor must stibmit to pay a heavy tribute 
to the protected trades for the sake of rearing manufactures 
which will be available during the necessary suspense of 
another twenty years’ war. 

Another feeling, almost unknown in England, but most 
powerful in France, makes Protectionists or half-Protectionists 
of the most eminent French statesmen. This is the exces- 
sive belief of all Frenchmen in Government. The principle 
of laissez faire, of which Free-trade is only a particular 
application, seems to them an insult to the most majestic 
of all French majesties—the majesty of the Administrative 
Service. The demi-god of everybody in France who con- 
ceives himself animated by what is there called “the 
“ governmental spirit” is CotBert ; and it is treason against 
his memory to pretend that the man who founded that grand 
system of universal meddling which is the glory of French 
statesmanship can have been wrong in addressing himself to 
his favourite undertaking, the foundation of monopolies and 
protected trades. It is indeed not very easy to reconcile 
the principles on which France is administered with the 
principles on which the liberty of exchange is defended. 
Numbers of Frenchmen will admit that the Executive occa- 
sionally manages infinitely worse than private interests would 
manage if left entirely to themselves, but yet they would much 
rather submit to these inconveniences than fee! themselves 
walking without Executive leading-strings. It is in truth by 
no means mere good luck, and certainly not superior intellect, 
which made England so much more advanced a scholar 
than France in the principles of political economy. The ante- 
cedents of both countries have influenced their present ideas— 
the centralized community naturally became obstinate in its 
Protectionism, while the self-governing nation, which had 
long been used to laissez-faire in so many things, found little 
difficulty in applying it to the theory of trade. And for 
these reasons, the persons in France who are attributing the 
worst motives to the Imperial author of the Commercial 
Treaty, or who believe him to be suffering from some inex- 

licable aberration of intellect, are neither so factious nor so 
foolish as we at first might be disposed to believe them. 
They see his practice, over all the residue of the province of 
Government, entirely inconsistent with the theory which he 
applies to this one part of it. Since his accession to the 
throne, the compression of France by the Executive has been 
excessively tightened, and he is himself the originator of one 
entirely new field of administrative activity—the canvassing 
of votes on behalf of “Government candidates” for the 
Chamber. This explains the impression, which is undoubtedly 
much diffused in France, and which otherwise would seem 
an effort of pure malignity, that the Commercial Treaty is a 
mere Executive dodge. He wants a larger revenue, they 
say, and means to get it from the ad valorem duties ; but it 
will be obtained at the expense of French industry, and of 
our chances of success in the next English war. As the 
Emperor most undoubtedly will obtain a larger revenue 
through the Treaty, it is not easy at present to answer the 
objection convincingly; but fortunately Free-trade will itself. 
reply to it, by both enriching French industry and adjourning 
the war. 


COTTON. 


HE serious question of the supply of cotton for our 

manufactures has recently attracted more attention in 
the press and elsewhere than is generally bestowed on what 
may hereafter prove the most vital of all questions on which 
the prosperity and greatness of England can depend. It is 
perhaps, in the main, a wise maxim of practical states- 
men to live in the present rather than the future, and to 
exert their efforts to mould passing events to their will 
in preference to any long-sighted attempts to influence 
distant and inscrutable contingencies. There are men who, 
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according to their temperament, delight to dream sanguine 
or terrible dreams of unheard-of national prosperity or 
unimagined national tribulation. This is not the dispo- 
sition of mind that fits a man for the conduct of affairs ; 
but there is an opposite error which is more common and 
more dangerous, and which prevails to an alarming extent 
among those leaders of the people to whom we have a 
right to look for measures of far-seeing statesmanship. It 
seems almost to have become a principle with all who 
aspire to direct the fortunes of the country to close their 
eyes to everything but that which is immediately before 
them. For very many years the material defences of the 
country were allowed to fall further and further behind the 
aggressive preparations of the rest of Europe. It mattered 
not what party was in power—the same indifference to danger 
wasaffected byall until the policy of Louis Napoteon suddenly 
awakened the country to a conviction of the peril which, in 
the teeth of warnings of every kind, it had so long refused 
to acknowledge. It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that this apparent incapacity to foresee and to guard against 
threatening dangers springs from any dulness of apprehension. 
The future is left to the chapter of accidents, not in ig- 
norance, but on principle; and if coming perils are 
seldom discerned until it is almost too late to meet them, 
this arises from no inevitable blindness, but from a delibe- 
rate resolve rather to shut the eyes to the shadow of the 
future than to run the risk of taking needless precautions. 
In the midst of the unforeseen changes which are constantly 
revolutionizing the organization of nations and of society, a 
certain measure of this reckless waiting on Providence may 
be the highest wisdom. But it has gone too far in this 
country, if nowhere else ; and while the immediate demands 
of the moment may be entitled to our chief attention, there 
are many possible dangers which a little timely precaution 
may avert. 

Matters which affect the social condition of the people at 
large admit of, and demand, far more of this kind of foresight 
than the shifting political combinations of rival States. 
Wealth, population, comfort, strength—everything which 
goes to make up the greatness of a nation—must ultimately 
depend on the conditions and habits of labour. England, 
above all other countries, has to trust almost for her existence 
to the continuance of the existing relations of supply and 
demand, undisturbed by sudden and irremediable con- 
vulsions. Industry, if unfettered, can always adapt itself by 
degrees to new conditions ; but the more perfect the orga- 
nization of our labour the more incapable are we of a sudden 
transfer of activity from an old to «a new direction. If the 
vast manufacturing population of the North were suddenly 
called upon to abandon their accustomed work, and to spend 
their toil on a new material, with new machinery and new 
methods, in place of those which have been perfected by 
the thought of centuries, and have become familiar by daily 
use, the utter prostration and ruin which would folloay, 
until the needful knowledge, habits, and appliances were 
acquired, would surpass the most terrible records of 
natural disaster or human violence. And yet this is a 
possibility to which no one can be blind, and which 
is met by no adequate national or individual efforts to avert 
it. We look on complacently at the almost incredible 
growth of Lancashire manufactures, without reflecting that 
every day our national existence is more and more deeply 
staked upon the supply ofraw material from a single country 
whose industry may at any moment be paralysed or lost to us 
by a capricious season, or by the social or political convul- 
sions which some Englishmen are mad enough to anticipate 
with a sort of satisfaction. Ifthe slaves of Georgia and Caro- 
lina were to cease to produce for us the staple which supplies 
our mills, the misery of the working-men of England, the ruin 
of her manufacturers and merchants, and the decline of 
her power would be more terrible than any calamity 
which has ever befallen a proud and prosperous nation. 
Yet the utmost attention that the vital question of the supply 
of cotton can command from public men is measured by an 
annual conversation of an hour’s duration in one or the other 
House of Parliament. When Lord Brovena lately intro- 
duced the subject in the House of Lords, it was apparent 
that anti-slavery sentiment was more attractive than the 
prospects which were held out of an escape from the daily 
risk which we run-so long as the Southern States of America 
form the only reliable source from which cotton can be drawn. 
It was in vain that Lord Overstone and Lord WopEHousE 
strove to keep the debate within its main channel, for Lord 
Grey was forthwith carried away by a side current of indig- 


nation at the prostitution of the American flag and the 
hypocrisy of the free-emigration system of the French. We 
do not wish to underrate the importance of the suppression 
of the Slave-trade, but it is strange that the topic should be 
found more exciting than the discussion of the means by 
which England may insure herself against the hazards of a 
sudden interruption of the cotton supply. The manufac- 
turers, who are said to be making at this moment profits of 
fabulous amount, would scarcely venture their whole fortunes 
in one uninsured building ; but the whole capital and labour 
embarked in the cotton manufacture might be annihilated, 
for all practical purposes, by the first convulsion in a foreign 
country which contains more inflammable elements than any 
society in the world. 

If our helpless dependence on the United States were the 
consequence of some inflexible law of nature, one might admire 
the nerve with which the uncertainties of the future are faced. 
But the one thing that is certain on the subject is that, but 
for the obstinate indifference of all who are most concerned 
in the matter, whether on public or private grounds, we might 
long before this have been comparatively independent of the 
great American monopoly. The peculiarity of cotton is that 
it will grow over almost the whole of the intertropical, and 
many of the temperate, portions of the Earth’s surface. 
Asia was familiar with its use ages before we attempted to 
manufacture it. The soil and climate of Australia are proved 
to be very favourable to its growth. Africa is found to be 
capable of producing samples: almost equal to the choicest 
productions of,Georgia. Energy, skill, system, and capital 
alone are wanting to grow within the limits of the 
British Empire more cotton than all the mills of Lanca- 
shire could spin; and the thing is not done because, just at 
present, America is able to furnish us with nearly all 
that we require. Something, it is true, has been done; 
both by private enterprise and by Government encourage- 
ment, to obtain a larger yield and a superior staple from 
India and some other countries. But the efforts made have 
borne no sort of proportion to the importance of the enter- 
prise, though the moderate results which have attended them 
afford sufficient earnest of greater success in return for 
steadier exertion. Adequate profit alone is wanting to 
increase the Indian supply almost indefinitely—and the way 
to create profit in this, as in any other investment, is to 
bring capital, industry, and skill to bear upon it. Cheaper 
modes of transit, increased facilities for irrigation, and more 
productive methods of cultivation, would probably enable 
India to undersell the whole world, instead of being kept 
out of the market by the superior quality and less 
costly production of American cotton. The wonderful 
rapidity with which America has absorbed so large a 
portion of the cotton cultivation of the world should be 
an encouragement to those who are engaged in developing 
other fields of production. Difficulties there may be in the way 
of acclimatizing the choicest sea-island cotton in Hindostan or 
Australia, or of adapting the short-stapled varieties of India 
to some of our manufacturing processes. But America had 
her difficulties of the same kind, and the spirit with which 
they were overcome is shown by the growth of her exports 
from one million pounds in 1794 to 1200 millions in 
1859. It is incredible that, with whole continents to 
choose from where the cotton plant grows wild, 
English planters should fail to produce a supply capable of 
rendering us substantially independent of the caprices or the 
convulsions of the United States. To secure this immunity 
does seem to us to be a duty which presses most heavily per- 
haps on the manufacturers who are immediately interested, 
but in no small degree upon the Government and the nation. 
More than a million labouring mechanics live by cotton, 
and would perish from a cotton dearth as the Irish perished 
from the potato famine. Fifty millions sterling of the 
annual production of the country would be cut off if the pre- 
carious supply of cotton should be stopped. In the face of 
such eventualities it is not wise or right for a nation to go 
on living from hand to mouth without making a determined 
effort to guard against a calamity almost too formidable to 
contemplate. Some among us were ready enough to moralize 
on the Irish improvidence which staked the existence of 
a people almost exclusively upon a single perishable 
product. We are doing precisely the same thing ourselves ; 
or rather, we are courting a greater danger, for the world 
abounded with other kinds of food which were available 
when the potato was destroyed. The cotton-tree is no more 
proof against an epidemic visitation than the potato or the 
vine ; and if the single tract of country from which we now 
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draw the bulk of our supplies were reduced to barrenness, 
the whole earth could give us no immediate substitute for 
the cotton of the United States. No peril of war could 
equal the peril of a cotton dearth; and while we rightly 
prepare to cope with the one danger, it does seem little less 
than madness to take no timely precautions against a still 
more formidable, though possibly a less immediate risk. 


SERVANTS. 


BYE since housekeeping began, servants have probably en- 
grossed a large share of the conversation of housekeepers. 
The wrongs they inflict are of daily occurrence, the excitement 
they keep up is perpetual, and every generation believes that its 
servants are much worse than those of its predecessors. Every 
one is agreed that at this particular time we are especially badly 
off. Servants are hard to find, and bad when found. Some 
kinds of servants are becoming apparently extinct, and unfortu- 
nately they are the kinds most wanted. Perhaps there is no 
domestic inconvenience so widely felt and so loudly mourned at 
this moment, as the difficulty of getting a decent cook. Then, 
all classes of servants affront the eyes of their mistresses by their 
gorgeous dressing, and worry them by their affectation and ca- 
priciousness. If a benevolent family tries to do its servants 
good, it will most probably be disappointed. After an infinite 
series of lectures, and an admirable exposition of Christian 
duties and the rudiments of political economy, the servant is 
persuaded to save up a few pounds. For a time all goes 
well, until some fine morning the servant informs his employers 
that, having got a little money by him, he should like to go and 
look about him a bit—in other words, the lessons in political 
economy end in the pupil squandering his savings while out of 
place in London. The world is not to be made wise all in a 
minute. If we could know the whole case on both sides, we 
should very likely find that the servants of the present day are 
&s good as ~~ were half a century ago. They may not be so 
faithful or so docile, but they are cleverer, and have more self- 
respect. However, it cannot be denied that there are particular 
causes now at work that make the relation of master and servant 
rather an unpleasant one; and as these are causes which operate 
on a very large scale, it is as well to accustom ourselves by reflec- 
tion to accept their general influence as inevitable. The ideal of 
the relations of master and servant is always drawn from the 
examples of country houses. In other days, servants belonged to 
a certain district from which they rarely moved, and they were 
very glad to get into the big house. The state of society now is so 
different, that this ideal can only be realized in a very few families 
in England. We have brought the poor under new influences, and 
must take the consequences. Fortunately the change is princi- 
pally due to the influx of the very things on which we most pride 
ourselves, and an age of progress will be delighted to learn that 
even its domestic miseries are attributable to the facility of loco- 
motion and the spread of education. 

It is easy now for a country servant to get to London, and it is 
easy for an English servant to get to the colonies. No wonder, 
therefore, that servants are not quite what they usedtobe. The 
pleasures of the metropolis are overpowering to the race of do- 
mestics. ‘They like all that mistresses hold in horror, and all 
their likes are gratified in London. In that blessed city there 
are the most various attractions, especially to the female mind. 
There are butchers’ boys and policemen, and opportunities of 
selling and pawning old clothes, and theatres, and shops with gas 
and plate-glass, and polite young gents in white ties who are 
instructed to say “Miss” to every customer. In fact, there 
is ig he a maid can want. The maids know this, and 
come flocking up to Town. If they get into a scrape there, 
and find a friend, or if they can save a few pounds, the 
are off to Australia, where they know that they will fill 
their pockets and live in clover, and where they may rea- 
sonably hope to marry a man with his pockets full of 

old. There is always something on which servants can fall 
4 and therefore they feel much more independent than they 
used to do in case of any unfortunate quarrel with their mistress. 
They are independent persons, and behave as such. The conse- 
quence is that every day the relation of master and servant be- 
comes more purely one of contract. In itself we do not regret 
this. It will make servants in the long run more inclined to act 
as responsible beings. But the first stage of the process brings 
several kinds of unpleasantness with it. The mistress thinks 
herself very hardly used by a servant who does not enter into a 
family on the strict principles of general superiority, who does 
not reverence and cleave to her betters, and who has the dreadful 
notion of going away ever present to her mind. The servant is 
apt to be flighty, capricious, and rude, and often throws away a 
good place and a comfortable home in order to show the world 
she is not to be put upon. She ‘knows that Australia is the 
asylum of the affronted, and she will avenge herself on English 
society by going to a colony at once unless she mostly has her 
own way. 

The spread of education also tends to unsettle servants. They 
can read novels and papers; they can correspond ; they can do 
all sorts of fancy work; they do not therefore look up to their 
employers as quite so much superior to them as they used to do. 
They are also troubled with a great number of artificial wants, 


and find it necessary to steal stamps, paper, ink, and pens, and 
to borrow any entertaining book that pleases their eye. 
Naturally they get a little discontented with their station, and if 
they are obliged to demean themselves by going into service, they 
can at least protest against their unworthy lot by being idle and 
impertinent. In the course of time, education may produce 
nothing but benefits. The instructed may think their in- 
struction its own reward, and look on learning as nothing 
more than a consolation among the necessary evils of life. 
But at present the effect of education is to cause dis- 
satisfaction. ‘lhere can also be no doubt that the dissatisfaction 
servants feel is partly justified by the increasing advantages 
within their reach. They find that they can command more 
than formerly—better living, finer clothes, and higher wages. 
The country is growing richer every day, and as servants are 
necessary to rich people, and as the — they can give 
is infinite, they can command fresh indulgences as the price 
of their letting their employers remain at peace. It therefore 
happens that, at the very time when superficial education and 
popular literature are putting new ideas into their head, a change 
is being produced in their condition by the material progress 
of the nation. : 

It is not in the power of individuals to prevent the action of 
causes like these. No artificial means that are taken by the 
well-intentigned to recall theold feudal type ofa family can 
succeed. It is quite a mistake to be whatis called very friendly wit 
servants. The friendliness is sure, except in rare instances, to 
degenerate into a stupid, fussy patronage, and a petty interference 
with the wishes and tastes of the servants. We must make up 
our minds to regard servants as substantially bound to us by 
a contract; and all that we can do is to see the contract fairly 
carried out, and to give as much happiness as possible to ail 
beneath our roof. But individuals can do a great deal to keep up 
the moral standard of servants. It is, for example, becoming a 
common practice to take servants without asking their 
characters. The desire to get them is so great that it is 
thought the fewer questions asked the better. It is ob- 
vious that when society is so constituted that the servants 
are greatly too few in proportion to the wealth of the 
country, as is the case in America and Australia, em- 
ployers must put up with many faults in a servant, or else 
wait on themselves. We have not quite come to that in 
England at present, and we need not demoralize the whole class 
of servants by showing that we care little about their antece- 
dents. Perhaps, before the scarcity of servants reaches the 
colonial level, we shall have found means to attract new sets of 
persons to the calling. Benevolent people have already turned 
their attention in that direction. There are families and societies 
who devote themselves to training up good servants, and who try 
to teach them how to do their work properly, and especially how 
to cook. Perhaps at present we have not sufficient experience 
to judge whether much good can be done in this way. The 
expense is a serious objection. So very few can be trained by 
the casual efforts of benevolence that the standard of the class 
cannot be very much affected ; and the products of the system are 
apt to have rather an artificial character. ‘They have a horror of 
hard work, and they do not take much pains to learn what 
is neither forced on hen at the beginning by the rough discipline 
that upper servants administer to younger ones, nor purchased 
at any sacrifice of money. It seems absurd that there should be 
any want of servants in England. ‘The classes just above and 
just below are always claiming our bounty and compassion. Any- 
one who wants a governess is immediately beset with hundreds 
of applications, and the destitute poor are continually urging that 
they must be relieved because they have nothing to do. ‘Theo- 
retically, therefore, it seems that a little of this misdirected or 
unemployed power of working might be profitably or easily 
turned into a channel where at least a comfortable subsistence 1s 
certain. But, just as ladies who have known better days make 
almost invariably very bad governesses,so governesses would make 
very bad servants. The children of the destitute poor are again 
as much too low for the position of servants, as the children of 
those persons who bring up their daughters as governesses are 
too high. The poor little wretches who throng the streets of 
large towns have been brought up in habits of theft, dirt, intem- 
perance, and foul language, which would make it impossible to 
admit them into a household until they had gone through a long 
purgatorial training. It may also be doubted whether, on the 
sum of benevolent endeavours, there is any increase of servants 
actually obtained. We mightbe sure, from general considerations, 
that there would be very few more ; but it is not quite clear that 
there are any more, as emigration is just as much promoted as 
the training ofjservants ; and if acook is thus gained in one way, 
she is lost in another. In whatever way we look at the subject 
we arrive at the conclusion that servants must be scarce for some 
time to come, and that the present is an era of transition through 
which they are passing, and which is in many ways unfavourable 
to their characters. 

It is, however, an ill wind that blows no good, and this diffi- 
culty of getting servants must have the effect of bringing people to 
live less for show. Increasing wealth tempts families of every kind 
of position to imitate, on a small scale, the establishments of the 
great, and the happiness of thousands is destroyed by the vain 
desire to impose on their neighbours. Sensible people will soon 
begin to do as much without servants as theycan. There are many 
things which it is customary to summon a servant td do for you, 
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but which it is really much pleasanter to do yourself. And 
ladies will soon begin to see that they would be much more com- 
fortable and independent if they at least knew how work ought to 
be done. The day will come when educated Englishwomen will 
know how to cook, and we already see the blessed promise 
of the dawn. Some most sensible institutions have been opened 
in London where ladies ean go and take a quiet lesson in 
cookery. In former days, there would have been a danger 
lest sar naga knowledge of this kind would have led to undue 
familiarity with servants ; but the very distance at which servants 
now stand as independent contractors, and also the deficiency 
of education, now much more keenly felt than formerly, tend 
to keep upstairs and downstairs properly distinct. There can be 
no reason why English girls should not be taught the general 
ee of cooking, and acquire a practical expertness in turn- 
ng out the nicer works of the art. A knowledge of the English 
language, quite correct grammar, quite correct pronunciation, 
the right use of words, the right pitch of voice, combined with 
a knowledge of the higher branches of cookery, ought to be 
the main features of every girl’s education. We must candidly 
own that these features are at present somewhat neglected, and 
are in fact despised. But some day or other the voice of edu- 
cated men will frighten women into thinking their own language 
the most ceepertans subject of secular study, and the want of ser- 
yants will foree them to learn enough cooking to give instructions 
to the inexperienced maids they will be on y too glad to get. 
At present it is quite true that cooking would be thought as low 
asa knowledge of English is thought unnecessary. But, if a 
single duchess would but cook a single chop, she would produce 
a total, immediate, and lasting change in the feelings and con- 
victions of her countrywomen. If a thing is in itself convenient, 
and proper, and necessary to be done, there is no reason why it 
should not be done, provided, of course, that it obtains the sanc- 
tion of some person of high rank; and the duchess who first sets 
an example, which she need not set more than once, and which 
will only give her five minutes’ trouble, ought to have a statue in 
Trafalgar-square next to that of Jenner. 


FANATICISM. 
w= EVER the history of this age comes to be written, 


the vastness of the subject will require a mode of treatment 
differing in many essential particulars from that which has usually 
been adopted in such works. Many subjects will require sepa- 
rate and special description which it will be hardly possible to 
connect with that continuous narrative of political and military 
events which must always form the backbone of history. 
Of these subjects, the great change in the general feeling 
of mankind as to religious belief which has marked the 
whole course of the nineteenth century will be one of the most 
remarkable. There can be no doubt that, for many years past, 
and especially during the last generation, theology has been re- 
garded with a degree of attention and respect which it had not 
previously commanded. For a very long period, the subject 
as been almost universally approached and handled with much 
reverence, and with the most earnest attention and interest, and 
the various controversies connected with it have steadily increased 
in weight and depth till they have attained to greater importance 
than has marked any controversies since the period of the Refor- 
mation. One of the most remarkable features of this great 
movement is that it has not stood alone, but has been intimately 
connected with others, of a somewhat analogous character which, 
have taken place in other departments of thought. It is 
hardly too much to say that every branch of knowledge has 
undergone changes of vast magnitude within the last two 
enerations, and that no one of these has been altogether unre- 
ated to theology. Considering the enormous importance 
which must always attach to this, the greatest of all sub- 
jects of human contemplation, hardly anything can be more 
interesting, even to those who stand outside the pale of 
theological controversy, in the proper sense of the words, 
than to watch and to attempt to understand the growth of the 
diferent phases of the popular feeling and opinion which 
attend the deep-seated movement to which reference has been 
made. Some of these are no doubt subjects of congratula- 
tion and satisfaction, Even if such results are looked at exelu- 
sively with reference to their effects on the general level of human 
happiness and virtue in this present life, it must always be a great 
gain that people should take an interest (however awkwardly they 
may show it) in each other’s welfare here and hereafter—that 
they should rise, by means however strange, out of the common 
occupations of life into a region of feeling and of thought which 
is conversant with objects more ennobling and more enduring 
than that of providing for the wants which solicit the various pro- 
pensities of mind and body. It is, however, right to bear in 
mind the truth that effects like these are not the only ones which 
are produced by the great religious movement of the day. 
Now, as in former times, the wheat and tares grow up together. 
Apparent dire facies. It would seem as if it were a neces- 
sary part of human nature that every constitution should have 
its characteristic diseases, and that we should renew our ac- 
quaintance, not only with the zeal and fervour, but with the 
capeptiion and fanaticism of eras memorable in the history of 
world. 


No one can look thoughtfully at the different manifestations of 


religious zeal which abound at present without feeling compelled 
to ask himself singular questions. To any one who respects either 
order, decency, or good manners, they are, in many points of view, 
most repulsive. To attribute the growth of religious feeling to 
a divine afflatus, and in the same breath to get up an organized 
agitation for producing the symptoms which are supposed to 
denote its operation, is a proceeding which certainly 1s open to 
the imputation of extreme irreverence. The sight of large crowds 
suddenly collected, for no apparent reason, to hear special services 
in unaccustomed places, when not more value than usual appears 
to be set upon the ordinary ministrations of religion, suggests 
such words as extravagance and fanaticism. But words and feelings, 
though they may be guides to arguments, are no arguments in 
themselves ; and the chief value of such observations to thoughtful 
observers is that they force upon them the question whether, 
after all, religion is a good thing, and if so, whether it is 

ood under all circumstances and in all times and places. For it 
is quite certain that, whilst an indiscriminate advocacy of the 
proceedings referred to places those who conduct it in opposition 
to the plainest dictates of common sense, an indiscriminate and 
absolute condemnation of them, not merely in their practical 
development but in their very principle, involves consequences 
which few persons who retain the name of Christians would like 
to acknowledge. This being so, what is the principle on which 
opinions ought to be formed on such subjects? hat do we 
really mean to acknowledge as substantially good, notwithstand- 
ing the grotesque or even hurtful forms which it may assume, 
and what are we prepared to condemn as being bad in itself, 
however closely it may be connected with names and habits 
usually recognised as sacred P 

The question is, of course, an enormously wide one, and it 
would be imposs‘ble to consider in this place more than one or 
two of its bearings. Almost all such inquiries depend upon, or 
rather consist almost exclusively of, attempts to describe classes 
of phenomena which have, as it were, been labelled with certain 
eulogistic or dyslogistic epithets. Most people would say that 
“ religious feeling” was a good thing, and “ fanaticism” a bad one; 
and no doubt these words are applied rn agg to laudatory 
and condemnatory purposes, but they throw no light upon the 

uestion whether there is any principle by which it may be 
Lameaiesl whether a given description of conduct ought to be 
described by the one name or the other. The question could 
probably not be answered with anything like an approach to 
completeness without reference to many such principles. 
One or two may here be indicated which tend to elucidate it. 

The most general notion which we can form of religion, as the 
word is used in the present day (for its older meaning of cere- 
monial observance is merged in a far wider one) is that it 
describes the frame of mind of a man who habitually views this 
lifein reference to the unseen and eternal world which—so to speak 
—embraces it, and who regulates his conduct accordingly. This 
is perhaps a somewhat wider signification than popular usage 
would affix to the word, because it takes in all Pe of belief 
respecting the unseen world, and not merely those which the 
person using it recognises as true. It would, for example, un- 
questionably include the belief of a sincere Mahometan, for there 
can be no doubt that to such a person the world which lies beyond 
the reach of sense, as he conceives it, is at least no less near and 
real—often nearer and more real—than to ordinary Christians. 
It would also include a man who, like the devils, believes and 
trembles. 

It is important to affix some reasonably definite sense to 
the word “religion,” because it is generally used in a 
manner so vague and elastic that it is hens impossible to in- 
vestigate the real meaning of propositions into which it is intro- 
duced. It is frequently employed as if it embraced all that is good, . 
and was opposed to all that is bad; and when this is done, it 
looks like a sort of impiety to suggest that religion has any limits 
at all, or that any of its genuine manifestations can be accom- 
nape by any inconveniences, or can, under any circumstances, 

e regarded with suspicion or regret. This, however, is a view 
of the subject at once inaccurate and fatal to all calm and honest 
consideration of it. Religion, like other words, has its appropriate 
meaning, and is capable of being contemplated apart from, and 
independently of, other things, both good and bad. It is but one 
of a great number of influences which affect the mind. It is, for 
example, distinct from affection for individuals, from prudence, 
from benevolence, from fortitude, from truthfulness, and even 
from the theological virtues, such as faith, hope, and charity. A 
man may be keenly alive to the existence of an unseen world 
surrounding him on all sides of his existence, past, present, and 
future, and acting upon him in every possible way, and yet 
he may or may not have all, or any, of the several qualities enume- 
rated. It is, moreover, almost impossible to say what will be the 
effects of superinducing such a consciousness upon the pre-existin 
elements of the character of any given person. It may be affirme 
with considerable certainty that the effect will not be indifferent, 
and that in all vedinary cases it will be good; but there are also 
eases in which it will be either positively bad, or at least ex- 
tremely dangerous, and though such instances form an exceed- 
ingly small minority, they are numerous enough to require 
special and attentive consideration. 

We can here only indicate one or two of the cases in 
which this might happen, and to which, therefore, the word 
“fanaticism” might with propriety be applied. There is 
room endless ion as to the objects for which 
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people live ; but one observation may be made on the subject 
which few persons would deny in theory, and hardly any one 
in practice. This is, that in order to obtain any object at all, 
a certain degree of community of sentiment and sympathy with 
the rest of the world is absolutely indispensable. Indeed, their 
entire absence almost constitutes madness, whilst their presence 
implies that, up to a certain point, the person who possesses them 
shares in the unexpressed convictions which almost entirely 
regulate the conduct of the great mass of mankind. Every one 
likes comfort, prosperity, the good opinion of his neighbours, 
health, success in life, and a variety of other things, of the 
same sort, and every one dislikes the opposites of these; and 
this is not only a desirable state of things but is indis- 
pensable to the very existence of human society. It exists in 
sincerely religious people—using the word in the limited sense 
which we have ascribed to it—as well as in others, though 
there is no doubt that religion not only may, but often does 
modify it very deeply indeed, and though it is equally certain 
that it may be set in such a light as entirely to destroy it. No 
honest thinker or observer will deny that there is a great deal to 
be said in favour of these “ gloomy views,” as they are called. 
There is no doubt evidence on which any one who is disposed to 
do so may believe that his existence is an intolerable evil to himself 
and to the world at large; and many of those who lament his con- 
clusion would find it impossible to overturn it upon the premisses 
common to them both. It may appear strange and paradoxical, but 
unquestionably, in many minds, this conviction coexists with the 
sort of balance of which we have spoken. It is certainly not impos- 
sible, it is probably not very uncommon, for a man to say—‘‘ I 
think life ison the whole a misfortune, but as I find myself here I 
will make the best of it ;” and it may be that the cases in which 
such persons actually succeed in leading useful, honourable, and 
on the whole happy lives, are less rare than would be sup- 
posed. Indeed it might be plausibly contended that some such 
sentiment colours far more deeply than would at first sight be 
imagined, the whole of English life, and the whole of the life of 
all the most energetic nations in the world. This, however 
(which may be described as a sort of compromise with despair), 
is not a frame of mind to which every one can attain. Sensitive 
and irritable minds are sometimes entirely absorbed and destroyed 
by such feelings—Cowper affords a melancholy instance.. No 
one can deny that his religion was genuine and sincere, and we fear 
it is equally indisputable that his sincere and genuine religion 
simply drove him mad ; nor do we see how to escape the conclusion 
that if he had had less of it, if the eternal world had, so to speak, 
beset him less constantly and less closely, he would have been a 
happier and, as far as human judgment can go, a better man. 

Of course it is said, that this despairing or half-despairing 
condition of mind is only a step in a process, and that it is 
frequently only the stage to a settled and happy condition, 
resting on assurances which must not be discussed here. 
This may be true, but it is not a universal truth. The stage 
in question is one beyond which many travellers never proceed 
at all, but in which they continue more or less explicitly 
and more or less consciously during the whole of their lives. To 
such persons the mere consciousness of another world and the 
pressure which it exercises, which is what we here mean by the 
word religion, is by no means an unmixed good. It operates on 
them in a thousand ways, according to the diversities of their 
natural character, but it almost always disturbs, to a greater or 
less extent, that moral balance and composure without which life 
can hardly be carried on at all. Under the influence of such 
feelings a harsh and severe man becomes more harsh ; a person 
of easy temper becomes dissatisfied and unsteady ; a turbulent 
and daring man becomes dangerous, and a timid one superstitious. 
A number of persons so affected might with great propriety be 
described as being more or less fanatical according to the cireum- 
stances in which they were placed. 

This, of course, is not the common effect of such movements 
as we see around us. Human nature, as a rule, and especially 
English nature, adopts convenient compromises with almost 
miraculous facility ; and ?-*y whose religious feelings are for a 
time stirred up by revivals or special services are for the most 
part affected much like the sleepers in the Enchanted Ground 
whom Christian and Hopeful tried to wake. They talk a little 
in their sleep, and then turn round again. In other words, 
they are benefited to some very small extent indeed by what is, 
to other persons, either a savour of life unto life or a savour of 
death unto death. It is no part of our duty to insist upon 
the first half of this alternative: but it seems important, for 
many reasons, to direct attention to the second. It is true 
that fanatics will always form an inconsiderable minority 
in every nation, and especially in our own; but minorities 
numerically inconsiderable do a vast proportion of the mischief 
which is done in the world, and when a given temper is not only 
mischievous, but picturesque, it is as dangerous an element of 
society as can ibly exist. This is precisely the charac- 
teristic of fanaticism. The magnitude of the influences on 
which it depends and from which it arises redeems it from vul- 
garity. A*man really anxious about heaven and hell, death 
and judgment, may be grotesque, absurd, mad, and irreverent 
to any conceivable extent ; bat till cunning and hypocrisy come 
in—which they soon do—he is not a proper subject for contempt 
or ridicule. e is, however, one of the most dangerous of all 
members of society ; for the whole temper of his mind tends 
to destroy and to abjure that balance and compromise on which 


every existing institution is of necessity based. In this age and 
country, which sesses unequalled dexterity in the art of 
devising clever little applications of great forces, fanaticism 
would tend not to P gp tumults or civil wars, but to diminish 
to its own low and partial level every institution framed — 
wider and calmer principles than it could understand. For 
this reason it would be especially dangerous to the Established 
Church, which, with a sort of composure and completeness 
which is one of its great titles to the affection and respect of 
all reasonable minds, represents the impossibility of giving full 
play to any one of those multifarious elements which collectively 
make up the creed and the practice of every considerable body 
of men. If people stimulated by one overwhelming feeling 
should ever succeed in narrowing its pale or in diminishing the 
independence of its ministers, they would strike a heavier blow 
than has ever yet been struck at that freedom and depth of 
character which always has been, and we hope always will be, 
characteristic of this country. 

It may perhaps be desirable to add, in conclusion, that these 
remarks on the characteristics of fanaticism are not intended 
to throw any light whatever on the duties which are incum- 
bent upon preachers. A man may well believe that it is his 
duty to stir up his hearers to a consciousness of that which 
lies around and before them, whatever consequences he may pro- 
duce, because, upon the whole, the good which he does greatly 
preponderates over the harm. Our object is rather to explain 
the reason why those who are not under this obligation cannot 
regard even the most sincere and judicious efforts to produce— 
not a general improvement of the whele complex nature of man 
—but a violent specific action of one of its functions, with alto- 
gether unmixed satisfaction; whilst they cannot but look with 
strong disapprobation and deep alarm on efforts, not directed 
either by sincerity or discretion, to inflame passions which are 
equally capable of being the greatest of blessings or the 
greatest of curses to the human race. 


THE DEATH OF SIR WILLIAM NAPIER, 


ys by year the old weapons and methods of warfare give 
way to new, and smaller grows the band of veterans who 
shared the triumphs of the great French war. The last of the 
three brothers Napier is now numbered with the dead; but the 
noble monument which he reared to the services of his comrades 
in arms in the Peninsular campaigns will preserve, so long as 
there is a British army, the memory of his own illustrious house, 
Military glory must cease to be loved by men, and the English 
language must become silent upon their lips, before the History 
of the Peninsular War, with all its hasty judgments, can fail to 
speak to the British soldier’s heart like the brazen trumpet 
calling him to noble deeds. While yet a tradition lingers of 
the awful assault on Badajoz, still will the name of N apier 
be honoured in the British army. It was Sir Wiliam Napier's 
pen that taught the world to know and to respect the splendid 
qualities of the soldiers who first made head against the torrent 
of French victory, and who finally compelled the armies of 
Napoleon to yield to their steady valour. 
The family of Napier has been renowned for loyalty and mili- 
tary aptitude ever since the day when 
His Jones Thirlestane brave, 

“ Arrayed beneath a banner bright. 
Conspicuous for courage and conduct in the field, they excelled 
also in the faculty of prompt and impressive utterance with the 
tongue and pen. The military genius of Sir Charles Napier was 
aeanetie equal, if he could have found a larger field for it, to 
that of the greatest generals either of ancient or modern times. 
And his aloe. Sir George and Sir William Napier, both pos- 
sessed fine abilities, and they enjoyed in their earlier years op- 
portunities of service and distinction which fell less copiously to 
the lot of their more highly gifted brother. All these three dis- 
tinguished soldiers may be said to have been the pupils of a 
general to whom the British army owed one famous victory, and 
the discipline which taught it to gain many others—we mean 
that accomplished warrior, Sir John Moore. The famous Light 
a. the vanguard of an army which never knew defeat, was 

ined by Sir John Moore to become the most perfect military 
machine produced during twenty years of general European 
war. Of the most renowned regiment of that division, the 52nd, 
Sir John Moore was himself the colonel, and both Sir George 
and Sir William Napier were numbered upon its roll of officérs. 
Sir George served in this regiment throughout the Peninsular 
campaigns; but Sir William had been transferred, before the 
army was sent to Spain, into another regiment of the same 
division, the 43rd, which yielded only—if indeed it did yield—to 
the 52nd in the perfection of discipline, intelligence, and acti- 
vity, and in the meed of glory which these qualities deserved 
and won. 

It is s e that the opportunities thus profusely ted to 
George and William N ae should have been denied say wor 
to their elder and abler brother. Sir Charles Napier led the goth 
regiment at Corunna in such a manner as to satisfy Sir John 

oore that he had not been mistaken in the opinion he had 
formed of him. But Sir John Moore purchased his victory with 
his own life, and no one remained to bring forward, as he might 
have done, the talents of the eldest Napier. The Peninsular 
war was conducted to its glorious issue without the assistance of 
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him who, next to the Duke of Wellington, has left in the British 
army the highest reputation as a commander. But the two 
a Napiers took part in almost all the movements of the war. 

herever the Light Division marched and fought they shared its 
services, and when the war was over, Sir William Napier under- 
took to write its history, and thus marked out for himself the 
very task for which, beyond all men living, he was qualified, both 
by the scenes he had passed through and by the brilliant elo- 
quence which was kindled in him by his noble theme. 

In his later years, Sir William Napier was chiefly conspicuous for 
his ardour in defending every measure, civil or military, of his 
brother Sir Charles in India, and for the unsparing warfare which 
he waged against that brother's real or fancied enemies. He has 
left us among his works a portrait of that brother, which we con- 
template with admiration, largely mingled with regret. To the 
highest capacity, and the most earnest devotion to his profession, 
Sir Charles Napier joined an impracticable temper and an “:ndue 
contempt for the judgment, and jealousy of the services, of other 
officers. The sole remedy for whatever may be wrong, either in 
administration or in command, is always to place a Napier in 
uncontrolled authority. Whoever impedes, or even ventures to 
criticise his plans, is denounced by Sir Charles in letters 
of which the eloquent vituperation is a only by 
the chapters which proceeded from Sir William’s more 
mature ccnsideration and more practised pen. A misunder- 
standing with Lord Dalhousie caused Sir Charles Napier to 

uit India, and thus interrupted plans of reform in_ the 
Sonat — which might, if fully carried out, have avoided the 
mutiny and all the losses which it has caused. The bitterest 
concentration of Sir William Napier’s wrath was poured upon 
the head of Lord Dalhousie; and yet his offence seems to have 
been only this—that he did not allow it to be forgotten that he, 
and not Sir Charles Napier, held the supreme authority in 
India. It appears never to have occurred to any member of this 
remarkable family to consider that moderation and obedience to 
superiors, and harmonious co-operation with civil functionaries, 
are among the chief duties of a general in the British service. 
The talent for speaking and writing so as to gain the public ear 
has in recent times been largely cultivated by officers of the 
Indian army; and there were other able soldiers besides the 
Napiers who had not the least intention of allowing their light to 
remain hidden when any efforts of their own could cause it to 
shine forth with augmented lustre. The jealousy and hostility 
of Sir William Napier were principally awakened against men 
who had displayed some share of his brother’s talents and some 
disposition to imitate his brother’s course of action. 


But although we must lament the violent and unjust tone of 
much that Sir William Napier wrote, it ought not to be forgotten 
that the worst excesses of his furious pee were prompted by ardent 
love for his brother’s memory, and sleepless solicitude for that 
brother’s fame. And after making every deduction from the 
value of his works on account of hasty judgments and irritation 
at real or supposed injuries, the History of the Peninsular War 
and the Life of Sir Charles Napier must be allowed to be the 
best possible reading for the soldier who desires to understand 
his duties, and hopes to ‘enhance the glories of his country’s 
arms. The three Napiers serving together in the Peninsula 

resent as noble a picture as can be found in history of 
Family affection, zeal, capacity, and unflinching courage. In 
“Crawford’s bitter fight upon the Coa” they were all present— 
George and William with their regiments, and Charles serving 
as a volunteer until his own regiment should join the army. 
Here William was badly wounded, and Charles writes to inform his 
mother, adding that he will be well again in two months. He 
recovered just in time for the battle of Busaco, where the three 
were again present with the Light Division. And now it was 
Charles’s turn to be carried to the rear with a severe wound, 
which he felt until what he would have called “ his second death ;” 
for he used to say that he had died once at Corunna, where he 
was wounded, and reported killed. Next year Charles had joined 
the soth Regiment. Massina retreated from Portugal, and the 
British followed upon his steps. Ney, who commanded the 
French rear-guard, fought daily with the advancing British. 
Here is a picture by Sir W. Napier of his brother's position and 
anxieties :— 
« His regiment being with the main body, he heard each morning the ever- 
recurring sound of the Light Division’s combats in front, and hourly to 
ask of wounded men if his brothers were living. Thus advancing on the 14th 
of March, he met a litter of branches borne by soldiers, and covered with a 
blanket. What wounded officer is that? Captain Napier of the Sand. A 
broken limb. Another litter followed. Who is that? Captain Napier of 
the 43rd, mortally wounded. It was thought so then. Charles Napier looked 
at them, and passed on to the fight in front. 
And in another place Sir William says that there was sorrow 
in his own and his brothers’ hearts, for news had reached them 
at the camp of their sister’s death. Next year Charles Napier 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and sent to drill 
his regiment peacefully at Bermuda. George and William par- 
took the glories of their respective regiments to the end, except 
when disabled by wounds, of which the family was noted for 
receiving a large share. The Duke of Wellington once said— 
“The Napiers always get hit, and he (Charles) will be killed. 
They have had enough of wounds.” 

It was in the year 1803 that the 52nd regiment was converted 
into light infantry, and the names of George and William Napier 
appear on the list of lieutenants after the new organization had 


been completed. The regiment was stationed at Shorncliffe, and 
there, in daily expectation of a French invasion, it was trained 
under the eye of its Colonel, Sir John Moore, upon a new system, 
of which the object was to give to the soldier a free and un- 
constrained attitude, and to teach him to march with the utmost 
ease and steadiness. In this school the two Napiers were edu- 
cated, and well did they and their fellow pupils lay to heart 
the lessons of their wise commander. In Sir W. Napier’s own 
glowing pages may be read how those lessons were afterwards 
applied. The principles upon which Sir John Moore trained the 
soldiers whom the Duke of Wellington led to victory are of 
universal application, and no change of weapons or of tactics can 
ever render them obsolete. They are as much in their places at 
the camp of Shorncliffe now as when in 1803 the foe was looked 
for every hour; and volunteers, militia, and regulars should 
all study them alike. Thus may they become soldiers like the 
three Napiers—zealous, active, and vigilant, thoroughly versed 
both in the theory and practice of their duties, and at their 
country’s call Ready, aye ready for the field. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE BUDGET. 


by es subjoined remarks, with which we have been favoured, 

were not intended for publication; but, without reference 
to the high authority of the writer, the weight and significance 
of the objections which are urged against some portions of the 
Budget will explain a departure from our usual practice. It is 
proper to state that the writer is most friendly to the present 
Government. | 


_ 1. It is too complicated, and it involves too many changes 
in Taxation. All such changes are in themselves a serious 
evil. Half the hardship of a tax, and much of its apparent 
inequality, disappear as the tax has been long in existence. New 
interests accommodate themselves to the taxes, whilst, on the 
other hand, old existing interests are rudely disturbed, and 
much hardship, in addition to the money raised, is unnecessarily 
caused by the imposition of any new tax. In the present case, 
would not the more simple course have been practically the 
wiser course—to leave the existing taxes undisturbed, and to 
effect the necessary adjustment of revenue to expenditure by 
means of the Income-tax ? 

2. The changes are based upon erroneous principles. First, 
the continual abandonment of indirect taxes, whilst there is a 
deficiency in the revenue, is a mistaken policy. The substitute 
must be found in a large increase of direct taxation. It is im- 
possible that this can go on beyond a limited extent—an indefinite 
amount of direct taxes will not be tolerated. An Income-tax 
of 1od.in the pound during peace is a near approach to the 
limit beyond which direct taxation cannot be carried. A second 
error is the total abandonment of a tax, instead of the 
reduction of it. A diminution of duties causes increased con- 
sumption by lowering price, and consequently the revenue 
revives. By abolishing duties this advantage is altogether lost. 
This most important consideration seems to be overlooked in the 
present Budget. ; 

3. The numerous small duties to be repealed produce a sum 
not unimportant in the aggregate; it may be doubted whether 
anybody really feels them; and it seems a gratuitous creation of 
financial difficulty, leading to danger, to surrender such sources 
of revenue when the loss sustained must be made good by an 
increase of direct taxation, especially the Income-tax. 

4. Can we be assured that the public will really obtain the 
benefit of the repeal of the Paper-duty? Will it not remain 
in the pockets of paper-makers, newspaper proprietors, and 
publishers? At least-we ought to have very clear evidence on this 
point before we surrender so large an amount of indirect revenue 
under our — financial pressure. Upon similar principles 
surely the Hop-du’y might be most properl until we 
have a surplus revenue to meet the loss which must arise from 
the repeal of it. 

5. What advantage can it be shown that we shall derive 
from reducing the duties on brandy to the level of the duty on 
spirits, and from the entire repeal of the duties on silk gloves 
and various other articles? ill not this be a useless sacrifice 
of revenue P 

6. The resort to the Income-tax as the source from which all 
fluctuations in our financial balance are to be adjusted, whether 
those fluctuations arise from extraordinary expenditure or from 
voluntary remission of other taxes, is most dangerous. Many 
delicate and difficult questions beset the assessment of an Income- 
tax. ‘Ihese will of course be pressed in a more and more em- 
barrassing form as the rate of the tax is raised ; but still more 
will these difficulties become inconvenient and pressing as the 
tax is made uncertain as to its duration and fluctuating in the 
rate. It is only as a permanent and invariable tax that it can be 
considered as approaching to justice and equality. An Income- 
tax, steady and invariable, ought to form a part of our permanent 
and settled system of taxation—in that form it is just and may 
be defended. But as a variable tax, to be worked up and down 
according to every varying financial pressure, it is eminently 
unequal and unjust, admits of no satisfactory defence, and, it 
may be feared, cannot be maintained. A new adjustment of the tax 
will be demanded for reasons which cannot be satisfactorily an- 
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swered; and such new adjustment, if attempted, will go far to 
ars | the efficiency of the tax. 

. The Treaty is open to endless objections—both in its prin- 
ciples and in its details. 

laxation of import duties ought to be the pure result of a 

omg to our own interesis, and not a matter of bargain with 
other Powers. Such treaties necessarily restrict our free dis- 
cretion in regulating our own revenue system, and involve us 
in obligations which may prove embarrassing, and the source of 
future ill-feeling and disputes. The advantage of liberal principles 
of trade has already been ote to a great extent by this country 
to France, and we have been for some time past looking for 
the equivalent due to us. Reciprocity, therefore, under present 
circumstances, is not an equal game to the two parties. 

8. Hence it is not surprising to find that the provisions of the 
Treaty are apparently one-sided and unfair. France gives very 
little—we give a great deal. What we give is of inestimable 
advantage to*France—coal, iron, raw materials of manufacture 
of all kmd—the means, in fact, of developing all her latent re- 
sources and power for manufacturing industry and for warlike 
equipment. What we receive from France is comparatively of 
small importance—luxuries which afford no additional means of 
directly augmenting our power or resources—brandy, wine, silke, 
gloves, &c. And add tothese the admission of our manufactures 
into France at a duty of thirty per cent.! Surely this requires 
no comment. 

9. Further, the Treaty precludes us from any discretion as to 
the expediency, with a view to our own true fiscal policy, of im- 
posing a duly upon the export of coal and of iron. Whena 
country has a peculiar advantage in the production of a commo- 
dity, either as regards cost or quality, a duty upon the export 
of it, if cautiously imposed, is amongst the best sources of 
revenue. Coal certainly, and probably iron, fall under this rule— 
and the more especially as they are now to be reckoned as most 
important munitions of war. 

10. What practical benefit will the mass of the people of this 
country derive from the admission, at low prices, of the inferior 
French wines? Their present beer is vastly superior for them 
in every respect, and the command of that at a moderate price 
renders the admission of inferior French wines a privilege of 
no real value, if not absolutely undesirable. 

11. The exact nature of the operation of calling up the money 
in the hands of the maltsters is not very clearly explained; but 
it may be presumed that it is capital taken out of their hands, 
not really vevenue, and applied to the exigencies of the year. 
If so, it is equivalent to a loan. 

12. There are some things, no doubt, in the Budget to be 
approved. More free commercial intercourse with France is in 
itself desirable. It must tend, more or less, to widen the field 
of employment, to extend the command of material enjoy- 
ments to the people of both countries, and to strengthen friendly 
feelings by the multiplication of amicable and beneficial inter- 
course. ut these advantages, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, must be considered as reduced to their minimum when the 
effect of the arrangement is to give so little of real importance to 
England; whilst to France is given a free command of coal, iron 
and machinery, and raw produce—thus powerfully assisting her 
in the development of her warlike preparations and in the facility 
of contending with us in industrial competition. 

The force of this consideration is greatly increased when we 
remember, first, that France stiil retains thirty per cent. Pro- 
tection against our Free-trade ; secondly, that the pecuniary price 
which we pay for an arrangement not over favourable, if it be 
even just, to us, is a large increase of direct taxation in the form 
of Income-tax, already carried to a sufficiently high point; and, 
thirdly, that the character of the present Ruler of France, now 
unequivocally displayed, renders the maintenance of amicable 
relations altogether precarious, except through the conviction that 
our defensive armaments are abundant and complete, whilst our 
financial system is sound and in perfect order. 

13. The mutual obligations and restrictions involved in a 


‘Commercial Treaty, as well as the suspicions and jealousy between 


two nations, each of whom will imagine that it has been over- 
reached by the other, may very probably exert more influence 
in generating a state of hostile feeling than will be corrected 
by the anticipated increase of commercial intercourse. The 
effect of this extended intercourse will be greatly paralysed, 
because it springs from a wrong source—the legal ties of a hard 
bargain instead of the spontaneous unfettered sense of its own 
independent interest on the part of each country. 

The principle upon which, on the adoption of Free-trade 
principles on our part without reference to reciprocal action on 
the partof other countries, we repudiated commercial treaties, was 
perfectly sound. Their natural tendency is to create embarrass- 
ment and mutual jealousy. They invalidate the feeling that the 
removal of restrictions and prohibitions is a pure and unequivocal 
gain to the country which gets rid of them; and they check the 
spontaneous adoption of Free-trade regulations, as the coun 
which liberalizes her tariff without a present equivalent wi 
have Jess to give in the way of reciprocity, should shesubsequently 
enter into a commercial treaty. If we are right in now entering 
into a reciprocity treaty, we must have been wrong when we 
reduced our protective duties without accompanying equiva- 
lents ; for we surrendered at that period gravitons at which 
we now want as our just and appropriate instrument for obtain- 
ing a fair and equal bargain. 


THE FEELINGS OF FRANCE TOWARDS ENGLAND. 


ig is extremely difficult for any one person, however great may 
be his opportunities, and however anxious he may be to arrive 
at the truth, to obtain sufficient information upon such a subject as 
that above named to entitle him to speak with authority. The con- 


clusions which we are about to state are the result of a residence: 


in Paris from the second week of October, tee, © the end of 
January, 1860—that is, during the period in which three great 
questions occupied the minds of most thinking oe in that 
city—namely, the chances of a rupture with England, the settle- 
ment of Italy, and the Commercial Treaty. They are based 
upon conversations with many of the most eminent men, and with 
pnrerianres of all the great sections of political opinion in 
rance. 

First, then, a war with England would undoubtedly, at its com- 
mencement, be popular with the masses. When the first Napo- 
leon fell, his od vs was looked back to with detestation ; but the 
blunders of the Bourbons, the writings of men like Beranger 
and Thiers, and the disastrous failure of the Revolution of 
1848, have given to his name immense megpry' amongst 
the countless peasants of France; and hatred of England is 
almost inseparable from worship of her great enemy. Secondly, 
there are numerous classes which dislike us for special reasons. 
The navy burns to avenge its defeats, and perhaps overrates 
its own strength, great as that undoubtedly is. Its views 
are shared by the mercantile marine and by the whole sea- 
faring population—even by the fishermen of the Channel and the 
Atlantic coasts. The enmity of the army is perhaps less intense, 
but it is capable of being at any moment excited to the neces- 
sary point. It is possible that a campaign on the Rhine might 
have greater attractions for some minds, but the French soldier 
of 1560 cares more for plunder than for ‘an idea;” and the 
wealth of London is a great temptation. The whole of the 
Ultramontane party detests us cordially. The manufacturers 
have always regarded us with a jealous eye, and in every rank 
of French society, even amongst the most enlightened persons, 
there is a vague impression—which is perpetually showing itself 
in the most unexpected ways—that Cashed is governed by 
statesmen of profound sagacity, guided by immemorial tra- 
ditions, who ceaselessly labour, “without haste, yet without 
rest,” to undermine other nations, and to advance the interests 
of their own country. Let any one remember the state of 
Europe on the Sth of December, 1859, and compare it with the 
following notable assertion :—‘‘ You English are thwarting France 
in Italy—you are insulting us; but we insult nobody.” These 
words, uttered in our hearing, were not those of a lunatic or a 
schoolboy. They were the words of a man of the very first 
importance, long a Cabinet Minister, deservedly ranked amongst 
the foremost writers of his country, and known in all the ends 
of the earth. 

Weare very far from asserting that England has not many and 
warm friends amongst our neighbours. We believe it will be 
found, almost universally, that foreigners who unite very ex- 
tended knowledge of the actual state of the world to honesty and 

ood abilities look with a most favourable eye upon this country. 
This, at least, is an opinion which we have formed from very ex- 
tensive intercourse both with Frenchmen and Germans. When 
any one is bitterly hostile to England, it will generally be dis- 
covered that he is extremely ignorant upon some subjects about 
which it is absolutely necessary to be informed before an opi- 
nion on our policy can be worth anything. M. Thiers would, 
we are sure, have been more friendly to us, when he was at the 
helm of affairs, if he had been tolerably familiar with our lan- 
guage. Our Indian Empire has not been acquired as blamelessly, 
or ruled as well, as some other parts of our dominions; but ask 
French Orientalists what opinion they have formed of us during 
the course of their studies! Ask the few French geographers 
what future they augur for our racc! Again, nearly all the 
sound students of political philosophy are our ardent admirers. 
We have excellent friends in the ranks of the “ Parti Catho- 
lique ;” for although there are many amongst the disciples of 
revived Catholicism whose religious views overpower their 
political sympathies, there is another school which finds in the 
ordered freodien of England the surest guarantee for religious 
as well as civil rights, and discusses English politics with 
a good sense and a breadth of view that is truly cheering. 
We hope tiat we are not premature in believing that we seem 
new party rising in France, the members of which base their 
opinions upon far wider knowledge and far more extended culture 
than has hitherto been common in that country—who are familiar 
with Germany, who consider that England is the bulwark of 
civilization, and who long for the time when France, shaking off 
the vile bonds which now cripple her, shall spring forward to 
place herself at the side of her ancient rival, no longer as an 
enemy, but as a natural ally. ‘To such persons the Commercial 
Treaty, however unsatisfactory may have been the means by 
which it has been brought about, is a great boon, and a 
beginning of good things to come. 

It would be very advantageous if persons actually engaged in 
political life in England endeavoured to connect themselves more 
closely with French politicians. We are not, we think, very far 
wrong in saying that there are not hulf-a-dozen English public 
men who are, or have lately been, in close communication with 
non-official circles in Paris, and two of the most- important of 
these are not in Parliament. If this were otherwise, we should 
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have been spared much foolish praise of the Emperor, which 
has both disgraced and damaged us. At most, however, we can 
fot many a year hope for nothing but a better understanding 
between the educated classes in the two countries, and a union 
of material interests. For many and many a day the great mass 
will continue to hate us; and even now a race is growing u which 
has the historical woo, of the First Empire, and has not 
political opinions. Such people will howl with the multitude if 
war with England is the ery of the hour, or dutifully obey the 
behests of a master if the erey still lasts. 
If, then, the dispositions of the French people towards this 
country are such as we believe them to be, is their ill-will more 
likely to be translated into actual hostility under the rule of 
Louis Napoleon than it would be under that of another sovereign P 
In a subsequent paper, we shall examine how far the idea of the 
resent Emperor's being the enemy of England is supported by 
fis works ; but for the present let us consider, not his feelings but 
his circumstances. Unless he change his internal policy, it is 
absolutely necessary for him to keep the mind of the nation em- 
pase If there is not liberty, there must be glory. And how 
s glory to be purchased? Distant successes are of little avail. 
The Chinese expedition, however prosperous, will not interest 
the ordinary Frenchman. A remarkable ignorance of the remoter 
parts of the world is one of his characteristies, and the assistance 
of England excites suspicion. ‘‘ France,” it is often said, “ spent 
untold millions, and sacrificed tens of thousands of soldiers before 
Sebastopol, to destroy a fleet which might have been her ally ;” 
and something of the same sort will pass from mouth to mouth 
when the news of the conjoint operations in China begin to come 
to Europe. Success, to be useful to the French Emperor, must be 
near and dazzling. Unquestionably a triumph over “the Per- 
fidious Albion” would be worth far more than any other. But 
Louis Napoleon is much too well informed to attempt anything 
against this country unless he finds us slumbering. It is, we 
trust, very unlikely that we shall allow ourselves to fall back into 
the foolish confidence of recent years. If he makes up his mind 
to engage in a long war, the first blow will perhaps fall, not on 
England, but on Belgium or on Prussia, and the contest will be 
waged for the ‘ natural boundaries” of France. We have passed 
through a period of great danger; for if French intrigue could 
have succeeded Jast autumn in isolating England, we should ere 
this have been at war. The Suez Canal or some other trumpery 
matter would have been the pretext, and a sudden and colossal 
effort would have been the means. The attitude of Europe, 
however, was discouraging to the realization of Napoleonic ideas, 
and the half-formed purpose was abandoned. The alternative 
course was frankly adopted; and the enemy of yesterday is the 
“faithful ally” of to-day—an ally to be trusted exactly so long 
as it is his obvious interest to remain true to his engagements. 
The danger seems to many persons to be for the moment past. 
It will be our own fault if, yielding to the advice of Mr. Bright 
or any other declaimer who is ignorant of the real feelings of 
France, we suffer ourselves to be persuaded not to place our 
coasts, once for all, in a state of defence sufficient to defy attack. 
If we are careless, as we have been, it will make little matter 
by whom the throne of France is filled. The mere personal 
feelings of the Emperor will not in this matter turn the scale. 
Granting, even, that he is quite as personally hostile to us as 
many suppose, any absolute ruler in France must be, from policy, 
sufficiently hostile for all practical purposes. Our free Parlia- 
ment and our free press will ever be thorns in his side. A Con- 
stitutional Government, in which the good sense of the nation 
would talk down the firebrands, and under which discussion 
must precede hostile action, is our only security. A Prince of 
the old line ruling despotically in France would be quite as 
dangerous to this country, and in some important respects even 
more dangerous, than the heir of the name and traditions of the 
exile of St. Helena. 


THE ENTR’ACTE. 


Yk is only in name that the House of Commons has sat at 
Westminster during the past week. Its real session has been 
held in great men’s houses and party clubs, and drawing-rooms of 
wavering members, and wherever else, in high places or low, 
leaders are wont to trot out their teams, or party moles to burrow. 
It has been a week of conclaves and conspiracies, of pulse-feeling 
thd thumb-screwing, of slippery intrigues and abortive strata- 

ems. All the dark machinery which petty interests, menaced 

y the march of economical science, can set in motion in their 
terror—all the still darker manceuvres which unscrupulous parti- 
sans will practise to utilize that terror for their own advance- 
ment—have been actively at work. And this energetic exhibition 
of pressure has, even in this short space, begun visibly to mould 
the pliant and malleable mind of the House of Commons. These 
long adjournments form a terrible drawback to the power of elo- 
quence. A week ago, Mr. Gladstone's ingenious argumentation 
and rolling periods carried everything before them—everything 
except, as the little-go construers would say, ‘the atrocious 
mind” of Newdegate. An orator has seldom produced a greater 
immediate effect upon his hearers. -No doubt he had help 
from other causes besides the intrinsic merits of his scheme 
or speech. There was something grand and exciting in 


the spirit with which he scorned to gloss over any single 
disadvantage of his 
the smallest of his 


ifficulties. Something, too, there was to 


osition, or to flinch from grappling with , 


predispose the House favourably in the fact, that the bold orator 
who had undertaken the formidable task of persuading Parlia- 
ment to reform the tariff in the face of a deficiency had been 
but three days before in bed with a congestion of the setife. All 
captious inclination to criticism was wholly thrust aside by the 
ever-increasing wonder with which they listened to him, as he went 
on through each successive stage of that four-hours speech, 
without a sign of faltering in the vigour and fertility of his intel- 
lect, or a moment’s halting in the faultless melody of his voice. 
Probably nobody in the assembly was more astonished than his 
physician, who sat watching him from under the gallery. But, 
whatever adventitious aids he had, his success for the moment 
was complete. Many of his hearers came prepared to oppose 
the Treaty—most of them went away blessing it altogether. But 
now that a week has passed by, the thunder of those eloquent 
tones is growing dim upon their ears, and that vast pile of con- 
vincing arithmetic is slipping off their memories. Flaws and 
chinks in that irrefragable chain of logic are coming here and 
there to light. The metal and ring of senatorial convictions is 
being severely tested by the importunity of constituents, 
over whom Mr. Gladstone's eloquence in the unadorned guise of 
a closely-printed newspaper report has failed to cast a spell. 
That awkward Coal clause is beginning to frighten over-anxious 
patriots who do not wholly believe in the sudden domestication 
of the Emperor of the French. Our old friend the British farmer 
is beginning to grumble out that his hands are not fitted for 
French gloves, nor his bowels for French wine, and that the 
possession of these luxuries will in no wise console him for an 
extra penny’s income-tax. The Licensed Victuallers, who have 
but a very abstract appreciation of the value of the sobriety 
which Mr. Gladstone proposes to foster by an eating-house 
license, are beginning to give expression to their feelings in their 
usual practical and unsentimental fashion. And though the pre- 
ponderant advantages of the Budget, and the general disinclina- 
tion to disturb the Ministers, will probably secure it from absolute 
overthrow, it will doubtless be severely harried in the course of 
its passage through the House by the pack of well-organized 
interests which it has either attacked or neglected. 

The Houses, however, have not wholly given up the form of 
sitting for the despatch of business, though Parliamentary 
strategy has been living en retraite during the week. A smart 
foreign policy debate in the House of Lords, and a good speech 
on Navy Estimates from Lord Clarence Paget in the Commons, 
have redeemed them from the charge of absolute inaction. It 
can hardly be said that the Savoy debate was very fruitful in 
results. All attempts to scare the French Emperor from swoop- 
ing on his defenceless prey by talking at him in London are likely 
to prove an unprofitable investment of eloquence, whether you 
force the debate on, as Lord Normanby does, or hang it over 
him in terrorem, as Mr. Kinglake has been induced to do. The 
Ministers may do something to that end, but Parliament cer- 
tainly can do nothing; for the responsibility of a Minister to 
Parliament upon foreign questions is absolutely ideal. It is 
rather less than it was in the age of Charles II. those days, 
the two Houses, if they disapproved of a Minister’s foreign 
policy, could imprison him for life ; in the present day, they can 
turn him out of office for a year or two; but the exercise of any 
influence upon the Foreign Office is wholly beyond their reach. 
The “interests of the public service” are an earthwork high 
a to shelter any Minister, play what pranks he will behind 
it. Ifhe is pressed upon any controverted point before it has 
reached its “ delicate stage,” his answer is, that the question is 
penny Ifhe is pressed again while negotiations are pending, 

is answer is, that the question is dangerous and indiscreet. If 
the matter is alluded to when the negotiations are at an end, the 
importunate member is probably informed that the time is past 
when the question can be usefully entertained, and that it is ofno 
use to rake up the past. We wish Mr. Kinglake all luck in this 
undertaking ; but we suspect that he will be able to go up Mont 
Blanc under French auspices long before he has attained to a 
satisfactory Ministerial reply upon the question. 

Is it worth while recording that Mr. Spooner has proposed the 
disendowment of Maynooth, that Mr. Newdegate has supported 
it, and that the House of Commons has contemptuously declined 
even to debate the question? Mr. Spooner no doubt has only 
sought to liberate his own soul. He has liberated it so often 
that it must be labouring under a plethora of freedom by this 
time. When the prophet Isaiah, some twenty-five hundred 
years ago, penned the text from which this phrase is drawn, 
“Thou shalt liberate thine own soul,” he little thought what a 
plague the words would become in these latter days to all 
reasonable men. It probably never crossed his mind that that 
liberation would be one day found to consist in the annual 
delivery of a tiresome speech, certain to be fruitless in any 
result except that of fanning the flames of religious hate. 

On Wednesday, Sir Fitzroy Kelly brought to a happy con- 
summation his generous efforts on behalf of electoral purity. His 
method of attaining it was perhaps bald and unskilful for so 
distinguished a lawyer. Increased ferocity of punishment will 
miss the candidate and fly over the head of the agent. The can- 
didate will simply subscribe to his club and let his club bribe for 
him; while the severity of the punishment will effectually deter 
a jury from convicting the agent, a man of their own class, of 
an Offence with which they will so thoroughly sympathize. But 
we must not judge Sir Fitzroy’s proposal by its mere legal 
merits. It is a great act of penance. He intends to be its first 
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vietim. He would gladly emulate the mythical Pope of whom 
the law-books tell, who, having made a fierce law against sinning, 
and being triumphantly taunted by his cardinals with having 
committed the crime himself, answered with ready consistency, 
Ergo condemno me cremari ; et cremabant eum. In this general 
purification of electoral morals by Act of Parliament, we trust 
that the attorneys wili not be overlooked. There is this difference 
between attorney-corruption and lay-corruption, that whereas 
most people are only bribed to vote, an attorney is bribed to bribe. 
And the case presents this additional peculiarity—that while 
electors are only bribed if there is a contest, the attorneys must be 
“retained,” as they politely term it, whether there is a contest or 
no. As soon as the House of Commons had determined that the 
na was to be hung up to dry in a Select Committee-room, 

r. Scholefield commenced another crusade in the cause of 
purity of a less sentimental character. He proposes to carry on 
the process of purification from electors to eatables, from grocers 
to groceries. His project is to save the public from adulterated 
food by the appointment of an analyst, to whom every one may 
recur. But it appears that the analyst is to be appointed by the 
parish, and will no doubt be paid with the liberality which dis- 
tinguishes parochial finance. But has it not occurred to Mr. 
Scholefield that it may, under such circumstances, be needful to 
analyse occasionally the proceedings of the analyst? Who is to 
keep him pure and unadulterated? These are not very grave 
matters of State, and the House of Commons disposed of them 
with the same sort of uneasy inattention with which guests dis- 
cuss the weather during the awkward half-hour while they are 


waiting for a late duke, and consequently a late dinner. Much 
the same sort of interest was excited on Thursday by a desultor 
conversation on the best means of manning the navy. Sir rd 


Napier recommended money—Mr. Williams took up his parable 
against flogging. But the naval authorities seem to be pretty 
well agreed that the susceptibilities of the stomach are more 
urgent than the susceptibilities of the back, and that the British 
seaman dreads a heavy lash much less than a light purse. 


VINEYARDS AND THE VINE DISEASE, 
I. 


WHEN Walter de Mapes, in jocund numbers, announced his 
intention of dying on the tavern floor, and depicted an an- 
gelic chorus pronouncing Heaven’s blessing upon the departed 
toper, he probably little thought that the Fates had in store for 
mankind a dismal hour, when the genial streams which he loved so 
well should be well-nigh arrested at their fountain-head. Such, 
however, so far as France is concerned, seems to have been pretty 
nearly the case. In the year 1850, the grape-blight made its first 
appearance in some vineyards in the neighbourhood of Paris, and 
in the following year it was generally prevalent throughout the 
country. It reached its climax in 1854, when in some districts 
the yield per hectare was only one twenty-third of the usual crop, 
and even in more favoured regions it ranged between one-third 
and one-seventh. Many vineyards were suffered to go out of 
cultivation. France for the first time became a wine-importing 
country, and the gross loss in wine and spirits was estimated at 
nineteen millions sterling. However, since 1855, the employ- 
ment of sulphur has proved a reliable antidote ; the crops have 
been satisfactory, and the vintage of 1859 especially is expected, 
both from its abundance and its fine quality, to prove extremely 
remunerative to the vineyard proprietors. 


Lord Chelsea is an ardent advocate of the doctrines upon which 
the impending alterations in the wine duties must be supposed 
to be fhased. He believes that France possesses productive 
capacities which would be at once developed by an increased 
demand ; and on the other hand, that it would be easy to create 
a class of customers in England to whom the second-rate growths 
of French vineyards would prove very acceptable, and who would 
soon compensate by an increased consumption for the loss to the 
revenue incurred by a lowered tariff. Lord Chelsea’s observa- 
tions are grounded principally on the report of a Commission of 
Inquiry laid before the National Assem he 1851, in which the 
replies of the Prefects of Departments, Chambers of Commerce, 
principal Agricultural Societies and various Trade functionaries, 
represented pretty nearly all that was at that time to be learnt 
on the subject. Since 1788, the area of vineyards appears to have 
been constantly on the increase, and in 1851 it was reckoned at 
about two million hectares. In some of the departments in the 
north and north-west, the cultivation of the grape has always 
been of secondary importance, and has now been altogether 
abandoned in favour of crops to which the soil and climate are 
more favourable. But, in most places, the general productiveness 
of the vine, the sort of excitement attendant upon its oc- 
casionally enormous crops,and the conveniences which it affords to 
a class of peasant proprietors, result in its cultivation being 
gradually extended to pasture, meadow, and arable lands, and in 
a continued rise in the value of vineyard property, which ap- 
pears now to be worth almost twice as much as it was in the 
year 1788. ‘This change is especially noticeable in those dis- 
tricts where improved opportunities of transport have made 
a ready sale a matter of certainty. Throughout his whole 
statement Lord Chelsea finds himself constantly brought into 
collision with the report of Sir Emerson Tennent on the 
same subject, especially as regards the resources of France, 
and the possibility of inducing Englishmen to abandon good 


beer for indifferent claret. The French Commissioners 

int to one fact which certainly makes in favour of Sir E. 

ennent. They say that the reduction by two-thirds of the English 
duties on French wines in 1831, so far from stimulating exporta- 
tion to this country, actually exercised an unfavourable influence 
on the trade, and that the average exports from 1819 to 1825, 
when the duty stood at 378 francs, were considerably higher than 
the exports from 1829 to 1840, when the duty had fallen to about 
151 francs. This, of course, would suggest that the use of 

rench wine was so strictly confined to the wealthy and luxurious 
classes, that reductions of the duty would never influence the trade. 
And, further on, Sir E. Tennent points out that, from the beginning 
of the present century, the national taste for wine has been 
greatly on the decline, and that twenty-seven millions of English- 
men, in 1851, did not consume as much as fifteen millions in 1801. 
Doubtless the habits of our countrymen in this respect have 
undergone aremarkable change. In 1785, individual consump- 
tion was reckoned at more than three bottles a head ; in 1851, at 
one and three-tenths. All this looks unpromising for the leaders 
of those cohorts of tapering bottles which Mr. Leech has de- 
picted as about to inal our coasts. 

But Sir E. Tennent has still worse behind. If we have been 
leaving off wine, and lessening our beer and brandy, we have 
rewarded our abstinence by an enormously increased supply 
of chocolate, tea, and coffee. In 1850, we consumed twenty- 
seven millions of pounds of these articles more than we 
did in 1836, while wine had stood still at six million gallons, 
British spirits fallen from twenty-four millions to twenty- 
two, and beer from sixteen to fifteen millions of barrels. 
Lord Chelsea, however, is by no means disheartened by these 
statistics, and even presses some of them into his own service. 
All sorts of accidental circumstances, he very justly remarks, 
come in to modify the effect of a particular financial change. A 
crop fails, or a fies supply from the previous year drugs the 
market, or some eanebepialte caprice of taste or fashion leads 
the consuming public off in some other direction than that of the 
article proffered for their acceptance. He entrenches himself in 
the strong position that, under the influence of a reduction 
of duty amounting, as regards French wine, to one-half, 


and Petageeee wine to one-quarter, the total home consum 


tion doubled between 1784 and 1791; and he relies on 
historical fact that in the seventeenth century, and until 
legislative interference forced trade into another quarter, the 
wines of France entered for one third into the total consumption 
of this country. People put up, he thinks, with coffee and 
chocolate, just because they are cheap, not because they are 
naturally more congenial than a wholesome light wine. English- 
men have no natural affinity to strong-flavoured port. Ever since 
1693 commercial treaties have been pressing French wines out of 
the market, and Spanish wines into it, and if they have at last 
succeeded, it has not been without a long and vigorous struggle. 
In 1703, the Methuen Treaty, in return for Portuguese conces- 
sions, laid upon French wines, besides an existing differential duty, 
ap additional 33} per cent., and still the trade in port wine, thus 
artificially stimulated, only doubled in the succeeding seventy 
years—and this, too, though France had her frequent hostilities 
with this country, as an additional obstacle to a successful com- 
merce. Lord Chelsea goes on to prove from official returns that 
the proportion of French wine consumed here, as compared with 
that of other countries, has risen consideral:ly of late years, and, 
even in spite of the vine disease, shows an advance of a hundred 
per cent. upon that of the period from 1815 to 1830. On the 
whole, he believes that a cheap wine, such as France could send 
us in any quantity, would soon be appreciated by the working 
classes, and that great good would be done by the substitution 
of a palatable and moderately invigorating beverage for the 
poisonous and maddening spirits of home manufacture to which 
they now so often resort. Everybody must sympathize with 
Lord Chelsea in his hope that an increased importation would at 
any rate displace the 3,000,000 gallons of a British compound, in 
“which the principal ingredients are water, spirit, and a colouring 
matter not always derived from wine,’ and which there is 
every reason to fear are annually absorbed by a deluded portion 
of our fellow-subjects. French wine could be abundantly supplied 
at 1 franc 25 cents a bottle; and even supposing that the national 
taste has become incurably addicted to a strong-flavoured drink, 
there are many growths in the Rhone and Pyrenean districts, 
the wine of which is extremely highly aleoholized, and though at 
present employed for mixture wit rer sorts, might at once be 
available for the English market. The accounts of the productive- 
ness of the vine in many parts of France seem absolutely fabulous. 
At Toulon, between 1847 and 1851, capital wine was sellin 
for five and ten centimes per litre. It appears that the sm 
retail wine-dealers have been in the habit, in plentiful seasons, of 
allowing their customers to drink as much wine as they could at 
the rate of five centimes for an hour! 

Lord Chelsea next addresses himself to the theory, that a 
lowered duty, by increasing the demand beyond the ordinary 
means of supply, would have the effect of raising the price of 
French wines in the country of their growth. Port is known to 
have doubled in price since 1793, and Catalonian wines, on par- 
ticular ensieen, bate undergone a still more excessive enhance- 
ment. But it may well be contended that France, with her 
seventy million hectolitres of annual produce, could not be 
sensibly affected by the demands which the most sahgnine sup- 
porters of the new treaty expect to be made upon her. Even if 
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our consumption were increased six-fold, her share in the ad- 
ditional supply would amonnt to only 260,000 hectolitres ; and 
there is no reasonable probability that the prices in her wine 
trade would, in consequence of so small a disturbance, experience 
the slightest alteration. There would seem to be more reason to 
fear that the first result of any short-coming in the supply of 
ood wines would be to inundate our shores with those of an in- 
erior quality. One of the authorities quoted by Lord Chelsea 
divides the wines of France into six classes as regards the excel- 
lence of their quality. One sixth is “ good,” another “ passable,” 
a third “ drinkable without disgust,” while the other three classes 
comprise all degrees between “ bad” and “ abominable.” Imagi- 
nation recoils at the awful probability that it will be with some 
of the latter sorts that eee will be invited to celebrate 
the revival of international amenities, and to drink to the good 
health of Mr. Cobden and his Imperial host. 


REVIEWS. 


ARCHAIA* 


R. DAWSON, the Principal of M‘Gill College—the Church 
of England Canadian University—has added another to 
the multitude of books which have been written on the con- 
nexion between geology and the Bible. There is hardly any sub- 
ject on which so age an amount of ingenuity has been expended 
with so little result of a profitable kind. It has been handled in 
all sorts of ways, and from every possible point of view. Dr. 
Dawson speaks in his preface of “ treatises on elementary geo- 
logy with theological applications,” and of “ attempts to establish 
a scheme of reconciliation between geology and the Bible.” His 
own work is not intended to serve either of these purposes, but 
is meant to be an exposition of the geological views contained in 
the first chapter of Genesis, and “a digest of the cosmical doc- 
trines to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures, when treated 
strictly according to the methods of interpretation proper to such 
documents, but with the actual state of geological science full in 
view.” Proceeding upon this plan, Dr. Dawson goes through 
the whole narrative of the Six p translating the language of 
Genesis into the modern scientific dialect in a manner which 
can leave no doubt on the minds of his readers that, whatever 
account he may himself give, or may wish others to give 
of the objects of his book, his real substantial intention 
is to remove the contrast which certainly presents itself 
at first sight between the two authorities which people are 
so naturally anxious to reconcile. In the last chapter, the some- 
what feeble attempt which is made in the earlier part of the book 
to avoid ‘‘ that mode of treating the subject which was wont to 
be expressed as the ‘reconciliation’ of Scripture and Natural 
Science” is given up, and a direct and formal comparison is insti- 
tuted between the two, tending to show that they coincide toa 
very remarkable degree. The most important of these coinci- 
dences are asserted to be, first, that whereas the Bible declares that 
all things had a beginning and were originally created, geology 
assigns periods before which a variety of existing things did not 
exist, and discountenances the notion of eternal succession and 
development by maintaining that “species are immutable except 
within narrow limits.” Secondly, the fact that animal life was 
gradually introduced into the world forms a feature in each 
account, and the steps by which it is alleged to have been intro- 
duced correspond to a considerable degree. Thirdly, each re- 
cognises only one general system of nature. ‘We can include 
all animals and plants, fossil as well as recent, in one system 
of natural history.” Fourthly, though geology divides the his- 
tory of the earth into different periods from those of Scripture, 
et there is a certain correspondence between them. Dr. Dawson 
hows that the fifth and sixth days only are represented by 
geological periods, but he says also that these days include “the 
only natural divisions that Scripture teaches us to look for.” 
Fifthly, Seripture asserts, and geology does not deny, that the 
sea was inhabited before the land, and each hints at a period when 
the world was in a gaseous condition. Sixthly, both agree that 
since the creation of animal life “the inorganic world has con- 
tinued under the dominion of the same causes that now regulate 
its changes and processes.” (It would be curious to see a trans- 
lation of this sentence into Hebrew.) Seventhly, both agree 
that death prevailed in the world ever since animals were intro- 
duced. This bold assertion rests on the assumption that the 
statement that there were “great whales” and “beasts of the 
earth” involves the consequence that they preyed on each 
other; but the two positions are not quite the same. Lastly, 
both agree “in affording large and interesting views in the 
department of final causes.” 

e have given this short account of the principal points on 
which Dr. Dawson relies, because it appears to throw a strong 
light upon the only question csumneted with the general subject 
which we can even attempt to discuss in this place. That 
subject is the method and the scope of such inquiries as that 
which he has undertaken; and it should be observed that the 
importance of such conclusions as those enumerated above 
depends upon this almost exclusively. If they are brought 


* Archaia; or, Sludies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of the 
Hebrew Seriptures. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.G.S., Principal of M‘Gill 
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forward as observations more or less curious and interesting, they 
are entitled to considerable attention ; but if they are to be made 
the premisses of any conclusion as to the infallible authority of 
the Book of Genesis, it is essential, in order to estimate their 
value, to know exactly what position they occupy in the argu- 
ment. The weak point of almost all the books which have been 
written on the subject handled by Dr. Dawson is, that their 
authors never appear to be aware of the necessity of giving 
any precise answer to this inquiry. They shake up science 
and Scripture together, arguing in a series of vicious circles 
to which there seems to be absolutely no end, and resting 
their conclusions alternately on that ground which for 
the moment appears to them to be most tenable, with- 
out ever fairly announcing which of the two they pro- 
pose to take as a standard in case of a disagreement. It 
seems, therefore, important to point out what are the condi- 
tions under which such arguments must be carried on, the sort 
of conclusions to which they tend, and the character of the evi- 
dence by which those conclusions must be supported. The 
arguments respecting the relations of science and revelation may 
present themselves in any one of three shapes, and a separate set 
of considerations applies to each of these. Scientific conclusions 
may be put as objections tothe truth of the Bible—or they may 
be put as confirmations of it—or, lasily, they may be treated as 
altogether independent subjects of investigation. In the first 
case the question is raised thus :—It is asserted that the Bible is 
ascertained by certain considerations to be infallibly true, and in 
opposition to this, it is alleged that it contains propositions which 
are scientifically proved to be false. It would be an answer to this 
to show either that it did not contain the propositions, or that 
they were not proved to be false; and if either of these points 
were established, the objection would fall to the ground, and the 
considerations by which the truth of the Bible had been previously 
established would be entitled to whatever amount of weight 
attached to them before the objection was raised. Upon this 
question it would be altogether unnecessary to show by scientific 
evidence that the scientific propositions contained in the Bible 
were true, because the infallible truth of the whole and every 
part of the book is supposed to have been proved already by 
other evidence, and the thing which remains to be established is 
not that certain specific truths are contained in it, but that certain 
specific errors are not. In this view of the case, therefore, 
geological confirmations of the early chapters of Genesis are 
surplusage. Our belief in the truth of those chapters will 
depend on arguments drawn from prophecy, from miracles, from 
their adoption by the writers of the New Testament, and from 
other me wale sources; but scientific reasoning can only 
affect it in a negative direction. . 

It is important that this should be borne in mind, because 
those who argue on the subject are extremely apt to forget it; 
and when they do, they are almost certain to fall into an error 
which places them ata great disadvantage. They almost always 
contrive to pledge the Bible to scientific theories which are 
undergoing revision, and which, as knowledge is gradually accu- 
mulated, have to be exchanged for others; and the effect of the 
repeated occurrence of this is to produce the impression that 
they mean to assert that, whatever the Bible says, it must mean 
that which is true, whatever it may happen to be; so that its 
statements can never be contradicted, satel they have no 
assignable meaning—just as an elastic band could never be 
broken if it would always stretch to any required extent. In 
this manner Mr. Hugh Miller argued that the six days were six 
geological periods. It now appears very improbable that there 
were six geological periods. Dr. Dawson gives up the geological 
periods, but stands to the doctrine of the immutability of species, 
which he says is maintained by the Bible and asserted by science. 
It is impossible to read Mr. Darwin’s book without a misgivin 
that this position may fail him before long, as the periods failed 
his predecessor. 

If a bolder course is taken, and geological science is treated, 
not as a source of objections, but as a source of direct evidence 
in favour of the absolute authority of the Bible—and this is the 
line which Dr. Dawson takes—it ought to be borne in mind that 
more is required in the way of direct ay than would be neces- 
sary in a mere answer to objections. To destroy the force of an 
objection, it is enough to show that it does not prove the false- 
hood of that against which it is alleged. To give weight to 
direct evidence, it must be shown, not only that it is consistent 
with the truth, but that it is inconsistent with the falsehood of that 
which it is sought to prove. If geology is to give a direct proof 
of the truth of the first chapter of Genesis, it must be shown, 
not only that they may, but that they must, mean the same things. 
Dr. Dawson tells us that science and Scripture agree that for a 
long period ‘the inorganic world has continued under the 
dominion of the sxme causes that now regulate its changes,” and 
this is based upon the fact that since that period the Bible 
mentions no creative interference with the inorganic world. 
Surely the utmost that this proves is that a particular difficulty 
which might have presented itself upon this point does not, in 
fact, present itself; but it stops very far short of confirmation. 
It is impossible to believe in the impartiality or in the judgment 
of a man who professes to find the whole range of modern geo- 
logical science in the first chapter of Genesis. 

These considerations seem to lead to the conclusion that the 
oniy really satisfactory or useful method of pursuing either 
scientific or theological inquiry is the independent one. The 
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authority of the Bible stands on grounds of its own, and the 
truth respecting it can only be ascertained by studying those 
grounds in an appropriate manner. It will hardly be denied 


_ that an immense field is open in this direction ; and it is there 


alone that conclusions of real importance are to be reached. 
The same is true of geology, and of other sciences which at 
various points intersect the vast range of subjects which the 
Bible traverses. To any one who has even the most superficial 
acquaintance with the extreme imperfection of almost every 
department of human knowledge, it must seem little better 
than guesswork to set against each other on the one hand, or 
to attempt, upon the other, to reconcile the very imperfect and 
shifting conclusions at which we have as yet arrived upon any 
of these subjects. Those who are distressed by their appa- 
rent conflict would do well to remember that, inasmuch as all 
truth must from its very nature be consistent, the disentangle- 
ment of any one part of the chain can have no other effect 
than that of assisting the disentanglement of the rest, and 
that the only mode of freeing any part of it from confusion is 
that of following up, with as much diligence and honesty as 
possible, the clues already obtained. 


THE DIARY OF A SAMARITAN.* 


Ts English in which this book is written is deplorable. 
There are whole sentences without any meaning whatever, 
and the author displays the most arbitrary indifference to the 
rules of grammar and the received meaning of words. But we 
do not wish to criticise a work which does not make much preten- 
sion, and which ought to meet with all the indulgence that is due to 
the production of an American clerk living ina city where French 
and English are almost equally spoken. The badness of the 
style is merely worth noticing because many readers would be 
likely to be deterred by it from going on with a book that is 
really interesting and entertaining. The writer was a member 
of what is called the Howard Association in New Orleans. This 
is a society of men numbering about thirty in all, who engage to 
give their voluntary services to the poor in the periods of the 
fatal epidemics by which their city is so frequently visited. 
When the yellow fever or cholera begomes bad, the Association 
wakes into activity, soliciting and receiving subscriptions; and, 
each taking a district, the members go when they are sent for to 
see that the sick are provided with proper food, medicine, and 
nursing. The members are not physicians themselves, but they 
go with the physicians to the houses of the poor and furnish the 
means of obedience to the physician’s injunctions. This volume 
contains the record of the most remarkable cases which the 
writer met with. It describes the histories of the patients, 
their behaviour, and their character. In times of epidemic 
disease, and under the anticipation of death, the mind abandons 
much of its habitual reserve, and several of the invalids whom 
the author visited were very glad to disburthen themselves to a 
stranger of better education than themselves, and whose kindli- 
ness of feeling was proved by his presence at their bedside. 
There are therefore in this volume several stories which, although 
they will not bear extracting, are pleasant enough to read; and 
the yellow fever is a disease so curious in itself that a general 
sketch of its progress, told in language free from medical techni- 
cality, is sufficient to command our attention. 

The writer, in a very frank and artless way, tells us his views 
as to the nature of the task he undertook. He says, honestly, 
he — he was at the vad the 

ight and , that he made a great man r people happy, an 
that of invalids looked to him Ay. But 
he is well aware that he liked doing ali this—liked being active 
and kind, and liked poor people’s gratitude. It was his special 
fancy, and he indulged it. is is an exact account of much of 
the extraordinary benevolence of mankind. The first step is 
everything. It takes some resolution to determine to be a mis- 
sionary or a sister of charity. But when once the enthusiast is 
fairly embarked, the task becomes daily easier. The conscious 
struggle, the semi-public life, the admiration and love of number- 
less ade beings, not only cheer the labourer in the cause of 
human happiness, but render it impossible he should quit the 
path he has once chosen. This is by no means a lowering view 
of human nature. As it is, we feel sure, the true view, it cannot 
be lowering. But after all allowance has been made for the 
charm of custom and the stimulus of routine, the difference still 
remains between man and man, that some do, and some do not, 
devote themselves to help their neighbours. Experience is, how- 
ever, very strong against the chance intrusion of occasional bene- 
volence. It is much better that only those should come forward 
in times of sickness and trial who are prepared to abandon them- 
selves entirely to the work of charity. The American Samaritan 
is loud in his denunciation of the well-meaning people who are 
led to frequent the fearful scenes of yellow fever infirmaries from 
motives of what they call sympathy, and what he calls curiosity. 
They really can do no good. If they are affected with an hysterical 
prs Sa they disgust real workers by their levity and if the 
are shocked, pained, and overcome, they avitate the patient wi 
a fatal terror of death. Thereis no purpose vu which this volume 
can be better applied than as a warning to those who may be in- 
clined to take up lightly the task of visiting the sick. 


* The Diary of a Samaritan. By a Member of the Howard Association 
of New Orleans. New York, ho Sampson Low, Son, and Ce, 1860, 


The ludicrous grandiloquence of the style, and the candour 
with which the author acknowledges the importance of his 
services, tend to obscure the substantial simplicity of the volume. 
It narrates real feelings and real events so naturally, that we can 
hardly understand how any one so accustomed to do right 
according to the standard of his time and country should have 
failed to take refuge in the coating of conventionalism with which 
most good people cover their actions. Perhaps the author is too 
satisfied with himself and his friends to feel that any coating is 
necessary. And yet there are some parts in the book that are 
startling to English tastes. There is, for instance, a descrip- 
tion of one deathbed which, if the occasion were not so solemn, 
would seem in the highest degree ludicrous. An acquaintance 
of the author was dying, and took occasion to unfold his views of 
a future state. He had been a sinner, and he longed to go 
where he might have a fresh start and do rightly. No wish 
could be more natural, but the author books the outpourings of 
his dying friend as if they really threw a valuable light ona 
future world. Some common acquaintances come in to say 
good-bye to the poor man, and at last he was asked whether 
he had anything more that he wished to say. After a pause, he 
replied that he wished to drink some brandy to the glory of 
God, and invited the company to join him: As he was dying 
of cholera, the stimulant was at hand in abundance. The 

lasses were filled; the dying man gave the word, “To 

Imighty God ;” the brandy was drunk, and then, the invalid 
leading the way, they all threw their glasses into the fender, 
looking on it as sacrilege that they should be ever turned toa 
meaner use. This story would be not only comical, but most 
irreverent, if it were not told in such perfect good faith. Weare 
convinced, as we read the narrative, that all present thought 
they were doing a very appropriate and decorous act. e 
dying man especially seems to have been content with himself. 

or when it was proposed that a clergyman should be sent for, 
he replied that it would be a pity to take the trouble, for he was 
in a very happy state of mind, and a clergyman might 
only disturb him. There is another anecdote in the book that 
runs much after the same fashion. When the yellow fever was 
over, it was determined that the Samaritan of each district 
should give agrand dinner of rejoicing in the room of his hospital 
that had held the sick. The author is careful to let us know 
that in his dinner he was eminently successful, but that he was 
as much indebted to his luck as his wit, for very fortunately 
there was a large supply of good champagne left from the store 

rovided by the charitable for the sick. As his guests arrived one 

y one, he singled out a particularly jovial victim, and obligingly 
led him round the room, pointing out the exact spot of the most 
fearful deaths that had taken place, and showing the stains of 
sickness still discolouring the floor. This he seems to have con- 
sidered the height of clever practical joking. To Englishmen 
the proceeding is simply wonderful. e notion of using up the 
rest of the champagne in a jolly party amid the scenes of recent 
death and horrible agony is revolting; but that men could not 
only do this, but consider it a piece of legitimate fun to sicken a 
visitor by making him closely observe the signs of the physical 
suffering of fellow creatures stamped on the floor and walls of 
the room, seems rfectly unendurable. And yet, when we read 
the book, we find it all sit so easily and mpeg on the writer— 
he was so unmistakeably a good man, and the proceeding was so 
evidently suited to the society in which he moved—that we cease 
to blame or to be repelled by him. We rather like him for 
telling us so frankly what he did, and at the end of the volume 
are more inclined to rejoice that so much ness can accompany 
so much oddity, than to turn away from him in disgust. 

The peculiarity of the yellow fever is that, with rare exceptions, 
it only strikes new-comers to the country. The moral effects of 
a great epidemic are therefore not ene by itsadvent. Society 
is not disorganized, for those who - society on its usual footing 
feel little alarm for themselves. Irishmen and 
far the largest sufferers; and the very poor do not upset the 
smoothness of life, however numerous and rapid may be their 
deaths. The yellow fever also comes at a time of the year 
when, even if New Orleans were free from extraordinary disease, 
there would be little business to be transacted. The epidemic, 
therefore, has hardly any other effect on the richer classes than 
that of opening their purse-strings. Subscriptions for the relief 
of the destitute and for the care of the sick flow in rapidly, 
and no plan for aiding the diseased seems ever to have drooped 
for want of funds. It is n to understand this before- 
hand, lest readers should be disappointed who, hearing of 
the ravages caused by the fever, might expect that it would 
affect society as the plague affected Athens. There is nothing 
in the history of yellow fever that has the startling character 
of the disease described by en and Lucretius. Nine- 
tenths of the volume are occupied in telling how a succession 
of poor unfriended emigrants shrank quietly and quickly 
into an unnoticed grave. But the pathos of these stories 
depends in a great measure on the fact that the sufferers were 
strange, poor, and friendless. The sorrow with which some 
contemplated a separation from their beloved ones, whom, after 
bringing so far, they had to leave desolate and uncared for, and 
the placid resignation with which others quitted a world where 
they had ceased to hope, make up the elements of a very touching 
picture of human life. The author of this book is not a poet or 
a sensible man, nor is he acquainted with any known language; but 
he is and condid, and writes thems bis , and 
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perhaps we could have better a better man. It is a hard 
thing to write a book about sickness and death; and in 
spite of all its faults, this book has the merit of bringing a variety 
of scenes vividly before the mind, and of interesting the readers 
in the cause which the writer has so much at heart. 


A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLES.* 


A VOYAGE of four or five days on a south-west course from 
the rocky little oven of Hong Kong carried the late 
Governor of that important but uninteresting dependency to the 
beautiful harbour of Manilla. A series of easy tours and short 
eruises among the various islands of the Philippine group 
occupied Sir John Bowring for several weeks of the winter of 
1858-9 in very pleasant recreation, and enabled him to collect 
matter for a volume of imposing appearance, genuine worth, and 
considerable variety. As the product of so short a stay in a new 
country, it is unavoidable that much of this volume should bear 
on its face the vague character of information received without 
warranty by the passing traveller, who has neither time nor 
means of verifying the exactness of all that he hears. A con- 
tinued residence under the colonial government of Spain in the 
eastern tropical seas might perhaps modify many of Sir John 

wring’s impressions. But the whole work is also marked 
with that air of comprehensive and intelligent observation which 
is in itself a kind of guarantee that the information received has 
been more or less intuitively weighed and appreciated as it 
came. It is, after all, no extravagant compliment to pay to Sir 
John Bowring’s power of describing what he really saw, when 
we say that we know more of the Philippines from his six weeks’ 
visit than from the exaggerated, highly-coloured representation 
of a twenty years’ residence in Luzon by the Frenchman 
De la Gironiére. Regret will be felt by all philological readers 
that the wreck of the Alma should have deprived Sir John 
Bowring of the use of the materials collected by him for a more 
set and didactic treatise on the Tagdl and Bisayan languages, 
spoken by the Philippine Indians. But where all that is given is 
really curious and interesting, the general public has no great 
ground for complaint because one dry special topic has been 
retrenched from its intended dimensions. 

The history of the Philippine group, from their first discovery 
in 1521 by Magellan, is not marked with any very memorable 
features. They were definitively annexed to the Spanish empire 
in 1565, in the reign of Philip II., whose name they bear. 
Skirmishes with pirates from China or Japan, struggles with the 
rival power of the Dutch in the Indian seas, desperate insurrec- 
tions and unsparing massacres of the Chinese settlers, endless 
jealousies between the local representatives of Church and State, 
earthquakes in plenty, Royal commissions of inquiry sent out 
from Spain to supersede or confirm peculating or tyrannical 
eaptains-general—such are the main outlines of the Philippine 
record for century after century. To English adventurers the 
chief significance of the Spanish empire in the Oriental archi- 
pelago lay in the chances of falling in with the Manilla galleon 
on the high seas between the East and West Spanish Indies. 
It is not generally known that an English fleet actually captured 
Manilla in 1762, and that we remained in possession of the 
island for nearly two | ge When the ostentatiously honest 
and liberal attempt of President Buchanan to annex the last 
dependency of Spain in the West by the process of open 
bargain and sale is crowned with success, it may be time for our 
own politicians to set on foot a similar speculation in regard to 
her remaining property in the East. They can hardly outgo 
Mr. Buchanan’s impudenee, even if they assert thut the ‘‘ manifest 
destiny” of Hong Kong demands such a development at least as 
authoritatively as the requirements of the American Union call 
for the appropriation of Cuba. 

Absolute fertility of soil, and a climate so invariable in its 
half-yearly changes of drought and rain as to have given rise to 
the proverbial expression of “ six months’ dust, six months’ mud, 
six months’ everything,” are sufficient, on Mr. Buckle’s theory, 
to form the character of the population after the most thought- 
less, idle, improvident pattern. And where, through the 
security which amid the liberal profusion of nature need take 
little thought for providing the things of to-morrow, there runs 
an undercurrent of insecurity which no human foresight can 
alleviate, it may be expected on the same grounds that the race 
produced under such circumstances will add to simple indolence 
either headstrong foolhardiness or tratquil fatalism. The 
line of angry volcanoes which blister the coasts of Luzon on east 
and west, and the immemorial prevalence of severe earthquakes 
in those regions, must, according to the doctrine of so-called 
uniform sequences, not only account for, but imperatively 
cause, a typical character in the Philippine Indian—the acme of 
tropical insouciance and good-for-nothing inactivity. And it 
must be allowed that the account taken by Sir John Bowring 
from the works of various Spanish friars who had lived many years 
among the Indians of the several islands goes far to justify the for- 
mation of an unconditional theory. Here area few specimens of 
their national failings, as described by a much-enduring, but 
perhaps slightly prejudiced, simple Augustine friar :— 

ay are the ingrates described in the 36th Psalm. They never shut the 
door they have opened; they return nothing to its place; they never do the 
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work they have been paid for beforehand, yet they do not fail to ask for an 
advance; the carpenter must have money to buy wood; the washerman to 

t soap; and they even practise their devices upon the _ priest! They 

ve the knack of blundering about everything; they fold all garments the 
ben ways turn a shirt ingle ide out, always present the back where the front 
8 

So much for their indolence. The same authority gives the 
following sketch of their notorious turn for gambling, and of 
their singular fatalism :— 


have read the Koran, but because of their own folly, which exposes them to 
daily misfortunes. 


Sir John Bowring appears to consider the above character true 
in regard of their gaming and fatalistie propensities, but over- 
coloured in its picture of their universal indolence and stupidity. 
His own experience told him that some of them were endowed 
with considerable powers as mechanists ; one or two even showed 
a genius in sculpture; and their fondness for music is national, 
and not uncritical. On more than one occasion the captain of the 
Magicienne—the man-of-war in which Sir John Bowring cruised 
round the islands—was petitioned by native shipwrights for per- 
mission to come on board and examine the construction of his 
vessel, with a view to the improvement of their own nautical 
models; and their demeanour left a strong impression of in- 
telligent curiosity and persevering ingenuity. The advance 
already made from the Indian canoe to a class of seaworthy 
vessels of considerable tonnage and European fashion is sufficient 
= that, where the proper stimulus is ange neither intel- 
ectual nor physical energy is wanting. Nor do they seem to 
be unsusce Eble of moral influence. Sir John Bowring heard 
from a resident municipal officer instances of singular integrity 
among the Indians under circumstances of great temptation. 
They are accused by their gcclesiastical pastors of a perverted 
moral sense in refusing to confess to the priest the offences which 
they openly avow to each other, and holding any tell-tale revela- 
tion of the secrets of their own people as the one intolerable sin. 
A similar degradation of moral perception is still to be found 
among English schoolboys. Professed Catholics as most of the 
Philippine Indians are, they maintain, among many original and 
adopted superstitions, an especial reverence of a religious nature 
for some ideas of moral obligation which they have not acquired 
from their Spanish teachers. The friars themselves allow that 
the word of an Indian is more to be trusted when he uses one of 
the ancient forms of asseveration of his own language—such as, 
“it is true as truth”—than when he is called on to take a solemn 
oath in the name of God or of the Cross. Anda jealous Tagal 
suitor always endeavours to bind his sweetheart by a promise 
made in the traditional Indian manner, as the best security 
against her changing her mind. The distinction to be drawn 
between the moral rectitude of such untutored nations as are 
more bound by a simple formula of “ true as truth” than by an 
other mode of swearing, and those which, in a spirit of more cul- 
tivated casuistry, resort to imprecations taken in contact with the 
bodily relics of the patron saints by whom they swear, is certainly 
not entirely in favour of the latter. Sir John Bowring places in 
strong contrast to the Philippine islanders his own more familiar 
acquaintances, the Chinese, whom he considers (and no doubt 
justly) the greatest liars in the world. The simple faith of 
iEnglish readers, who have been taught in courts of law to believe 
that a Chinese witness recognises the breaking of a saucer as a 
mode of swearing extfemely binding upon his conscience, will be 
shocked at learning from so unquestionable an authority as the 
late Governor of Hong Kong that no devisable oath whatever— 
nothing but the fear of certain and immediate punishment— 
affords the smallest security against a Chinaman’s perjury :— 

coc <n: e br a piece o R witness ting im- 

recations on himself, and the of all his feltcities if he 
ied; the burning of a piece of paper inscribed with a form of oath, and an 
engagement to Be consumed in hell, as that paper on earth, if he spoke not 
the truth—these and other ceremonies have utterly failed in obtaining any 
security for veracity. 

A Chinese proverb says “ No blows, no truth;” and although 
Sir John Bowring was of course unable to prove its accuracy within 
his Hong Kong jurisdiction by applying to witnesses the stimulant 
of torture generally used in the courts of the Chinese Empire, he 
so far coincides in its justice as to have abolished all judicial oaths 
as regards the Chinese, and trusted instead to the effect of severe 
and public punishments for deposing falsely. The effect of this 
change is alleged to have been distinctly beneficial. It is worth 
of note that this absolute indifference to oral falsehood is (Sir 
John Bowring tells us) combined with the strictest reverence 
for written obligations. A Chinaman’s bond is far better than 
his word in matters of private business. If this be so, it may 
be hoped that, sooner or later, the cogency of English argument 
and example may induce the sovereign authorities of China to 
adopt a public policy more consonant to the letter of the bonds 
which have passed with such exquisite formality between them 
and ourselves. 


: - They care nothing for dog, cat, horse, nor cow; the game-cock is their great 
= concern ; him they visit at Seen; him they caress through the day; they will 
| contemplate him with eyes fixed for half an hour at a time. .... . In their 
: ce gambling they pass the night till sunrise. The chief of the clan loses the 
. tribute-money he has collected; his doom is the prison, or a flight to the 
a mountains. . . . . The Indians show great indifference to danger: they will 
not move out of the way of a restive horse; nor, if in a small boat, give place 
= toa large one. In the river, if they see crocodiles approaching, they take no 
notice and adopt no precautiois. The Koran says that every one has his 
: fate written in the marks on his forehead ; so think the Indians, not that they 
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Yet, hereditary liars though the Chinese may be, Sir John 
Bowring apparent!v iooks to the large and constant infusion of 
Chinese blo6d among the populations of the Philippines as the 
most probable instrument of their gradual progress in the scale 
of social civilization. According to the last Government census, 
the inhabitants of the group number altogether four or five 
millions. Two thousand of these are European Spaniards, while 
eighty thousand are Chinese settlers and mestizos, or half-breeds— 
the number of mestizos of European descent bearing a very 
small proportion to those of Chinese origin. An obvious cause 
of the frequency of intermarriage between Chinese and Indians 
is the fact stated by Sir John Bowring, that hardly any eonsi- 
deration or compulsion will induce a Chinese woman to emigrate 
from her native soil. Wherever the past prevalence of such 
intercourse was visible in the unmistakeable lineaments of semi- 
Chinese physiognomy, Sir John Bowring observed a greater 
energy of intellect, a better education, a more prudent and per- 
severing industry, and as its consequence, a higher prosperity 
and a general improvement in tone and aim. It may be that the 
Chinese who settle abroad are more straightforward, as well as 
more enterprising, than their exclusive countrymen who remain 
at home, and that their gradual fusion with the Philippine 
Indians may strengthen the working power of the population 
without importing the vices most to be feared. he main 
tendency of the education given by the Spanish friars to 
the Indians has been in one direction. The Church has at- 
tempted, in the Philippines as in California, “to conduct the 
Indian to Heaven by a pathway of flowers.” The payment of 
proper Church and State dues and the outward observance of 
ecclesiastical ceremonials have been too exclusively recognised 
as the tests of a satisfactory mental condition. The influence of 
their spiritual pastors has still left the Indians, as a mass, desti- 
tute of any definite sense of their relations towards the European, 
whose civilization they do not understand. ‘ Did all mankind,” 
says one of their ghostly fathers, in perplexed consideration of 
the nature of his Indian flock, “hang upon a single peg, and that 
peg 0 wanted by an Indian for his hat, he would sacrifice all 
mankind.” 


The daily contact and intercourse with a race nearer and more 
intelligible to themselves, and shading off by subtle distinctions 
of blood and intellectual vigour into their own, will probably 
work more steadily and securely towards impressing on the 
tropical indolence of the Philippine islanders some sense of the 
relative importance of things in general, than the undiluted 
saturation of their capacities for religious instruction with 
doses of a pageantry and a doctrine which they have not the 
energy to attempt to comprehend. The supporters of ecclesias- 
tical colonization are fond of pointing to the various instances in 
which a superior race, conquering or settling for other than osten- 
sibly religious purposes, has gradually outrooted the native races 
altogether. It may be true that an army of missionary invasion 
ean co-exist longer and more peaceably with the original occu- 

nts of the soil it has invaded, than a mixed body of settlers 

nimated ! more complex and more purely selfish motives, and 
restrained by no such powerful organization from following out 
individual ends every man in his own way. The main and 
distinguishing principle which is alleged to have underlain all 
Spanish colonization in the West and the East—the exaltation 
of the Roman Catholic faith—has nowhere been more fairly tried, 
or enjoyed a larger and more undisturbed field of experiment, 
than in the Philippine islands. But it has yet to be proved, 
in the Philippines as elsewhere, that the hold of a purely mis- 
sionary influence upon the faith and the understanding of an 
uncultivated and inferior race is so deeply or so enduringly 
beneficial as, in an indefinite series of years, to raise them to 
a stage of energy and common sense from which they may 
either start in a fair race against the more subtle and worldly 
foreigners with whom they must some day come in contaet, for 
the good things of this life, which will render more easy their 
own preservation as a people, or, from a philosophical and more 
far-seeing trust, be content to remain without them. 


THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.* 


thy biography of Wellington, though a great, is in some 
sense & ps task. The usual fault of such composi- 
tions is, that they slur over the faults and extol the virtues of 
their subject with an exaggeration which, to those who remember 
him alive, seems a caricature. The difficulty, on the other hand, 
of Wellington’s biographer is, that any eulogy which the modesty 
of our modern style will enable him to use must seem cold and 
unmeaning to the “boundless gratitude for boundless merit,” 
which is the universal sentiment with which the biography will 
be read. Few of the present generation can remember the deeds 
of the Great Duke; but all can remember the measureless idol- 
atry which, down to the end of a long life, they continued to in- 


spire in those who had been the companions of his career. That 


warm, unrestrainable feeling bursting from well-drilled, conven- 
tional Englishmen was a witness to his greatness, by the side of 
which the stock superlatives of an historian’s eulogy have some- 
thing in them of bathos. The certainty of too great sympathy 
has almost as many terrors for an author as the certainty of in- 
difference. The very avidity with which the book will be 
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sought for and read will secure it a merciless criticism when 
it is laid down. And Mr. Yonge is, deprived of some of 
the accessory and adventitious attractions on which many 
of his brotherhood rely. He has no new matter, no 
piquant anecdotes, no historical secrets, no unexplored back- 
stairs to bring to light. Every event in the Duke's public 
life has been described and re-described till it is as familiar as 
the Bible to the English eye. Every record of expressed opinions 
has been collected, abstracted, and abridged, till no more re- 
mains for the most diligent labourer to undertake. Of the more 
secret portion of his life—of the villanies and meannesses which 
his keen eye must have detected, and probably his trenchant pen 
noted down, in many of the fair-seeming respectabilities of whom, 
in public, he could only speak with courtesy—of all that he must 
have witnessed behind the scenes of many a military, diplo- 
matic and political struggle—it is not known that any accounts 
exist among his papers. If they do, the time has not yet come 
when it would be fitting to expose them to the public eye. His own 
narrative of his Peninsular campaigns—which, if it had survived, 
would scarcely have been second to his favourite Cesar in mili- 
tary value—lies at the bottom of the Bay of Biscay, together 
with the ill-fated transport on board of which it had been shipped 
for England. After that one unsuccessful effort, he seems to Love 
been satisfied to let his exploits tell their own tale, and to have 
abstained—with the exception of one short memorandum on 
Waterloo—from any attempt ‘pape the memory of them 
with his own pen. When Sir William Napier’s book came out, 
he absolutely refused to read it, declaring that there was no other 
way of evading the appeals concerning its accuracy which were 
certain to be made to him. 

Though there is little now to be learned from Mr. Yonge’s 
book, it is not the less an agreeable and well-written narrative ; 
and by condensing into a small space the events of a long and 
busy life, it gives an opportunity of examining, as a whole, the 
character from which such great achievements sprang, and which, 
as a in isolated incidents, every reader has often dwelt 
upon. It has often been said that the Duke's highest merit was that 
he was the greatest subject that ever lived. No man ever combined 
such great eminence with so little power. It is essential to 
remember this in comparing him with the heroes of other ages 
and other lands. Moral greatness implies self-denial, and there- 
fore, in most cases, the loss of some opportunity in which mere 
talent or genius might have gained greater triumphs. There can 
be no doubt that the constitutional government under which the 
Duke lived, and which he faithfully served, limited his arena, 
and toacertain extent his fame. It was not the fault of his 
genius that the peerless pre-eminence which he won in arms did 
not extend to every sphere in which his energies were employed. 
He was a signal instance of the truth of Reynolds’s dictum, that 
special genius is usually nothing but — power — 
applied. He may claim to rank on a level with the highest 
of the few great Generals the world has seen. What he 
effected as a ruler in India and in the Peninsula proves that, as a 
despotic Prince, or even as a despotic Minister, his civil 
and legislative achievements might have left even his military 
glory in the shade. But the qualities required for a good 
despotic and a good constitutional governor are so diametrically 
opposed, that, by a rule apparently without exception, no 
one who excels in the one capacity ever excels in the 
other. During the best part of the Duke's life, until he was 
six-and-forty, he was in the exercise of despotic power. He 
was fifty-eight before he was entrusted with any Cabinet 
office in the English government; and at this age he began 
his apprenticeship to his new trade, not in quiet times, but in a 
disjointed transition epoch, when the corrupt system on which 
the Government had hitherto leaned was cracking under its wei ght, 
and when it open a more practised eye than an old soldier's to 
guess in what direction new support was to be obtained. And to 
make a difficult position still more perplexing, he was haunted 
through life with a recoilection of the follies and basenesses of 
the Spanish Cortez of 1812; and he could not forget the 
hazards to which the cause of Spanish liberation, and he himself 
as its champion, had been exposed by their weak concessions to 
the blind clamour of a mob. Under these disadvantages, it is 
not surprising that his success in politics did not equal his success 
in arms. The only wonder is that he had any success in politics 
at all. He owed it to the best part of his nature—to his moral 
more than to his intellectual superiority. The far-reaching 
foresight and consistency of plan which marked his military | 
genius altogether deserted him in politics; his judgment was at 
fault on more than one momentous occasion ; but he never stooped 
from the moral elevation which lifted him high above the common 
intrigues of politicians. 

It is curious to watch how many of the qualities which 
distinguished him as a soldier disappeared when he became 
a statesman. He could confidently predict that Napoleon's 
system of using one enslaved race to enslave another must 
collapse at the first check, and that a check sooner or later 
must occur ; and he never faltered in this belief, even when Napo- 
leon was in the zenith of his power, and the English Cabinet was 
thinking of giving up the contest in despair. The penetration 
with which he could divine, not only what hisadversaries intended, 
but the movements into which converging necessities would force 
them, has been noticed by all military historians. Yet when he 
had to select a political strategy, he could not foresee what was 
the certain end of the Orange ascendancy or the corn monopoly. 
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When he joined the cry of the Protestant exclusionists and of the 
Protectionists, he was not of those who held to their dogma as 
an article of faith to which adherence would be meritorious in 
proportion as triumph became impossible. His common sense 
was too sound to believe in indefeasible political principles. But 
he simply was not able to foresee that the cause he was espousing 
was One that must ultimately succumb. The same startling con- 
trast between the keenness of his perceptions in handling an 
army and their dulness in managing a free ple, is shown in 
his way of dealing with “ moral effects.” There never was a 
general more sensitive to the moral effect of each ae he took 
upon his own and his adversary’s forces. It formed a large ele- 
ment in all his calculations, and he estimated its force with 
singular accuracy. To quote no other instance—though both 
his Indian and his Peninsular campaigns are full of them—it 
was his confidence that the repulse of the Imperial Guard would 
take all the heart out of the French resistance that in- 
duced him, in despite of the remonstrances of his officers, to 
order the last decisive charge at Waterloo. In his memorandum 
on General Clausewitz’s criticisms, he almost admits that it was 
the consideration of the moral impression which his conduct would 
roduce in Europe that induced me to fight at Waterloo at all. 
K apier attributes to the same valuable intuition the wonderful 
success he achieved in the Pyrenees. Yet, when he came to 
deal with politics, that estimate of moral effects utterly 
failed him. The celebrated speech which is said to have 
caused the Reform mania of 1831 is the capital instance 
of this error. He had made up his mind that the 
old system worked well, and that it was unworthy of a 
practical man to consult appearances while the substance of good 
government was secured. It never occurred to him that the con- 
trast between the accepted theory of representation and the 
shameless commerce of the boroughmongers would produce a 
bad moral impression, and therefore excite discontent even in 
default of any practical grievance. The same error which in- 
duced him to despise the decorums of Parliamentary government 
induced him to put too low a value on the reputations of public 
men. This mistake, which he made more than once in his public 
life, is one from the results of which we are grievously suffering 
even now. We know that it was owing mainly to the Duke’s 
urgency that Peel—much against his better judgment—remained 
in office to propose, as Minister, the relicf to the Roman 
Catholics which, during Canning’s Ministry, he had so vehe- 
mently resisted. And when Peel, somewhat dissatisfied with the 
result of the Duke’s advice on this occasion, absolutely refused 
to do the same thing on the Reform question, the Duke was so 
disgusted at what he thought his old ally’s want of patriotism, 
that there was an estrangement between them for some time. 
Probably, therefore, it was again by the Duke’s advice that he 
set at nought his own reputation for consistency in selecting 
his course in 1846. We are in a position by this time to 
judge of that course with confidence, and to distinguish 
etween the great benefits of his commercial policy and the 
results of the mode in which those benefits were gained. The 
litical existence of Mr. Disraeli, with all the confusion and 
iscredit it has produced, has been a formidable drawback to 
the blessings of Free-trade. In all these cases, the Duke 
underrated the vital interest which a constitutional country has 
in the good repute of its public men. Had Peel been allowed to 
follow his own instinctive judgment, the measures in question 
would have been passed by those to whom their previous opinions 
ave a better right to pass them; and we should not now be 
Couien under that almost universal distrust of public men 
which makes a strong party or a stable Government impossible. 
And yet we shall long and deeply feel the void which the 
Duke has left among our public men. The stern self-devotion 
to public duty, the upright and open sturdiness of belief, of 
which he was the living type and teacher, are out of fashion now 
with politicians. He was honoured, not only as a commander, 
but as a statesman, because men knew what he believed, and that 
what he believed he would uphold, whether it pleased friend or 
foe, and whether it smoothed or hindered the path to power. 
These qualities are not in honour among us now. We pay our 
homage now to the trickiest House of Commons tactician, to the 

most Sesteveus manipulator of opinions. 

The vulture squats where once the eagle reigned. 


The lowest personal ambition and the flimsiest legerdemain dis- 
pose of the forces and represent the opinions which, for twenty 
years, were led by Wellington, perhaps in many a mistaken, but 
never in one ignoble conflict. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PYRAMIDS.* 


—— is nothing in this world so fascinating as a riddle 
which has puzzled mankind for ages, and it is therefore 
not at all surprising that men should still be found to rack their 
brains with ingenious theories to explain what the Pyramids of 
Egypt are, who built them, what was his object, and ween any 
hidden learning remains to be revealed to those who solve this 
singular puzzle. Mr. John Taylor, the last enthusiast who has 
taken up this subject, appears, by the title-page of his work, to 
have a mania for riddles in the abstract. He describes himself as 
the author of Junius Identified, and as the discoverer of that 
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unattainable desideratum of political economy, “the standard and 
measure of value.” After triumphing over twosuch knotty prob- 
lems as these, what marvel that he should fall to work on the 
enigma of enigmas, and write a book entitled The Great Pyramid. 
Why was it Built? and Who Built it?” 
e are by no means disposed to commit ourselves to the 
enerally received opinion that the Pyramids were designed as 
the tombs of Kings. If that was their purpose, the architect 
certainly indulged in some details of construction which have 
little apparent reference to the general design. A mighty mass 
of stone covering a small dark chamber in which a porphyry 
chest is found, does certainly suggest the notion of a tomb; but 
now that it is ascertained that considerable pains were taken to 
ventilate the vault by long air-passages or tubes through the 
building of about two hundred feet in length, it is difficult to 
suppose that the chamber was designed to * tenanted only by 
the dead. This and other considerations have satisfied Mr. 
Taylor, at any rate, that the riddle is not yet solved; and if he 
were as successful in building up a hypothesis of his own as he 
is in casting doubts upon existing theories, he would be entitled 
to the first rank among the expounders of mysteries. 

The votaries of pyramidal science have always been divided 
into two schools—the practical and the mystical. The sepulchral 
notion is the ultimate result of the speculations of the one, and 
Mr. Taylor’s imaginings are the last production of the other. 
Some very distinguished, but rather erratic, savans of France laid 
the foundation for the hypothesis of Mr. Taylor. Their fancy 
was that a side of the great Pyramid was exactly ;}5th part of a 
degree of the meridian, and that the mighty labour was 
undergone for the purpose of perpetuating a measure of length 
which, if it had been voting might just as well have been pre- 
served by a few scratches on a bit of stone, or by any other kind 
of inscription. The value of this pretty theory was very happilv 
illustrated by an observation of the late Dr. Peacock’s, that it 
was unfortunate that the length of the pyramid side should be 

163 French feet, instead of 6841, as it ought to have been on the 
rench hypothesis. Nothing daunted by this discomfiture of 
his predecessors, Mr. Taylor has renewed the attempt to find a 
scientific significance in all the linear and angular measurements 
of the mysterious building; and not only does he repro- 
duce in a slightly modified form the dream of the French 
philosophers, but he has made out quite a little volume of 
geometrical and geodetical science from a comparison of 
the various dimensions of the great Pyramid. e scarcely 
know which most to admire—the results attained by our 
author’s ingenuity or the excellently-contrived methods by which 
he has brought out so many solutions to the old problem. 
Perhaps we shall best succeed in awakening the reader's interest 
if we state at once a few of the answers given to the question— 
“Why was the Pyramid built?” Here are some of the purposes 
serve by it :—It records the actual circumference of the existing 
earth. The lost inscription upon it once notified the diameter 
which belonged to our planet before the Deluge. By a compli- 
cated calculation, any ancient geometer might have ascertained 
that the Pyramid was a standing solution of the problem of 
squaring the circle. The building is to this day evidence of the 
rimitive antiquity of the English inch; and—what is not less 
interesting, and far more instructive to modern antiquaries—it 
is ._o table of weights and measures, from which the 
emg value of every scale which has been used since the world 
egan may be infallibly determined. It shows, moreover, that 
the division of the circle into degrees, minutes, and seconds 
is as ancient as the Pyramid epoch, which we may observe 
is placed by our author in the lifetime of Noah. In the 
centre of the Pyramid is enclosed a sarcophagus, or coffer, of 
porphyry, which is at once the standard of our Troy pound and 
the origin of all known measures of capacity. Mr. Taylor 
traces with affectionate zeal the wanderings of the English 
standards from the primeval pyramidal type; but after mourning 
over a series of statutes from the days of Henry III. to the 
time of William IV., he is rewarded at length by the dis- 
covery that England has abjured her errors, and returned, after 
a lapse of three centuries, “as if conscious of having infringed a 
standard of great antiquity,” to the identical weights and measures 
which were used by Noah. With what delight must Mr. Taylor 
have made the discovery that the imperial chaldron differs by 
four pints only from the Pyramid coffer! These are only a few 
of the curiosities which our industrious author has dug out from 
the Pyramids. Some sceptical person may ask how all these strange 
things are proved. We dare not attempt to condense the whole 
theory into any statement of our own, lest the force of the demon- 
stration should vanish in the process. All that is possible is to 
give some specimens of Mr. Taylor’s reasoning, which is quite as 
astounding and to the full as ingenious as the Pyramids them- 
selves. After reading the following passage no one can doubt that 
the mysterious builder of the Pyramids is at last discovered :— 
To Noah we must ascribe the original idea, the presiding mi 
benevolent purpose. He who built the Ark of all ney 
—_ to direct the building of the Great Pyramid. He was born 600 years 

fore the Flood, and lived 350 years after that event, dying in the year 
1998 B.c. Supposing the Pyramids were commenced in 2160 B.c. (that is, 
4000 years ago), they were founded 168 years beforethe death of Noah. We 
are told that Noah was a “preacher of righteousness ;” and this was his title, 
probably, before the Flood. But nothing could more perfectly illustrate this 
character of a preacher of righteousness after the Flood than that he should 
be the first to establish a system of weights and measures for the use of all 


mankind, based upon the Measure of the Earth. 
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Although Noah was the builder of the ark and a preacher of 
righteousness, it must be admitted that the proof we have cited 
halts unless the measure of the earth can be detected in the 
Pyramids of Egypt. In justice to our author we must state how 
this is established. By way of foundation for his argument, Mr. 
Taylor has propounded a new theory of the diluvian catastrophe. 
The earth is now an oblate spheroid, the polar diameter being in 
round numbers 8000 miles, the equatorial sa woe 26 miles more, 
and the diameter in the latitude of the Pyramid about 17 miles 
in excess of the polar axis. If, therefore, we assume that the 
antediluvian form of the earth was an exact sphere, having a 
diameter equal to the present polar axis, the thickness at Pytamid 
latitudes must have increused 17 miles by the operation of the 
deluge. Besides this, we know that a great deal of water fell 
during those forty days, andif we suppose the rain-gauge of the 

riod to have indicated 19 miles as the quantity of rain-fall, 
it is obvious that the total growth of the wh during the deluge, 
at the locality in question, is represented by a thickness of 36 
miles. It is perhaps rather a bold hypothesis that the 
level of the earth rose at the rate of something like half a mile 
a day, even during that critical period; but, as Mr. Taylor 
observes, what happened at the deluge was the addition of all 
“the waters above the firmament” to the mass of the earth. What- 
ever came down was so much clear gain ; and as no one can say 
how much water there was above the firmament, why should not 
the quantity be supposed sufficient to add thirty-six miles to the 
thickness of the ecrth? But the reader may desire to know what 
necessity of the pyramid-theory led to this singular hypothesis as 
to the influence of the deluge. It is this, that the number which 
expresses the antediluvian diameter of the earth in a certain mea- 
sure called a royal span, can be detected in the accounts of the 
inscription which once existed on the face of the Great Pyramid. 
But to show how this fact is got at we must make another detour. 

The old circular measure, says Mr. Taylor, was this :— 

100"=1 
60'=1° 

The antediluvian measure of the earth was 48,000,000 royal 
spans, which = 1600xX60xX100xX5. If, therefore, you can find 
on the Pyramid the numbers above set down, it is clear that the 
old diameter of the earth was intended to be indicated. The 
way in which this discovery is tortured out of what is recorded 
of the inscription is the choicest gem of the whole work. Hero- 
dotus relates that the inscription described the cost of the 
radishes, onions, and garlic consumed by the workmen during 
the erection of the Pyramid as 1609 talents of silver. There is 
one of the mystic numbers found. But where are the 60, and 
100, and 5 to come from? Nothing can be casier; for no better 
way of representing 160060100 could be devised than to 
write 1600 °'"; the symbols for degrees, minutes, and seconds 
clearly pointing to the ratios of 60 and 100 to 1, by which they 
were related. That a fifth part of the geographical second should 
be taken as one royal span was so natural that there need be no 
difficulty about the figure 5. The whole puzzle is got over, there- 
fore, if the expression 1600° ' " can only be connected with the 
story told by Herodotus. This is the easiest step in the whole de- 
monstration; Herodotus got his account from an Egyptian inter- 
preter, or commissionaire, who lionized him at the Pyramids and 
read the inscription to him. This gentleman was not great at scien- 
tific symbols, but was moderately familiar with hieroglyphics. 
Accordingly, when he came to the signs of degrees, minutes, and 
seconds, he translated them as signifving the natural objects which 
they looked most like. There can be no question, says Mr. Taylor, 
about the three signs (°'") “very nearly resembling onions, 
radishes, and garlic; the double stroke for the second having in 
the lapse of ages departed a little from what may have been more 
like at first ie double head, or root of a clove of garlic.” 

This is the explanation given in all sober earnestness, for the 
hypothesis that eighteen miles of rain fell in the course of the 

oachian deluge. Mr. Taylor adds, that there is no difficulty in 
supposing that the interpreter made the suggested mistake as to 
the meaning of the inscription, since ‘in our own country at 
this day we hear stories told quite as absurd in explanation of 
circumstances with which they have as little connexion.” Cer- 
tainly no reader of Mr. Taylor’s book will doubt that the 
absurdity which is there atiributed to an Egyptian interpreter 
may be fully equalled in the nineteenth century. 

‘his is the second book which has appeared within the last 
few years in which the interpretation of the symbolism of 
ancient buildings has been pursued with the same extraordi 
combination of industry, ingenuity, and downright insanity. It 
would seem as if the long catalogue of specific manias which are 
regularly classified in the small medical books were to be enriched 
by a half arithmetical half architectural type, for which the doc- 
tors will doubtless find an appropriate title. Probably Mr. Taylor 
may be quite sane when he is dismounted from his hobby, but 
we should not like to hold property under the will of a gentleman 
who could quote “ onions, radishes, and garlic” as a proof that 
half s mile of rain a day had once fallen upon the face of the 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


WO volumes of a second and enlarged edition of Von Sybel’s 
History of the Great Revolution* have been published. 
The more liberal reign which has been recently inaugurated in 


* Geschichte der Revolutionszeit von 1789 bis 1795. Von H. von Sybel. 
Diisseldorf: Buddeus, i 


London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 


Prussia appears to have acted on literature as well as politics, 
and to have opened to the author a mine of valuable documentary 
evidence with respect to the sorry part played by Prussia durin 
this great epoch. She has not, however, suffered in nation 
reputation by her liberality; for the result on the historian’s 
mind has been to attribute her conduct in making the Treaty of 
Basle more to Austria’s desertion, and less to sheer cowardice, 
than it has been the fashion hitherto to allow. What Austria's 
defence may be we must wait for better times to know, for her 
archives are still jealously sealed. The merit of this history is 
that it is more in unison with the moderation and with the dominant 
political view of the present day than any that has yet appeared. 
The only two English histories of note that we have of the period 
are the work of two writers—Carlyle and Alison—who possess 
any quality except moderation ; and the innumerable throng of 
French writers are all more or less biassed by their national 
egotism, and are too much mixed up with the consequences of 
the Revolution to be fair towards all its actors. Von Sybel dwells 
more on the economical causes of the Revolution, and is less fond 
of scolding at persons and principles than any of his predecessors 
that we have seen, except De Tocqueville. An earnest advocate 
of freedom in every sense, he is quite free from the common 
French delusion that the path of freedom and the path of Demo- 
cracy are necessarily parallel. Among other curious facts, he 
notices that one of the most formidable causes of disturbance 
during the early part of the Revolution, before mob-rule was 
tanger established, was the formation of Trades Unions on a 
large scale for the purpose of organizing strikes. 

More important, perhaps, but much less readable, is a History 
of the Duke of Brunswick’s Campaigns during the Seven Years’ 
War, by Von Westphalen,* who was his private secretary, chief 
of the staff, and general military factotum. The history is very 
much in detail, and is backed up by a whole volume of” original 
documents. A very enthusiastic military man might possibl 
wade through it, and perhaps Mr. Carlyle may contrive to pic 
up an epigram or two out of it for his next two volumes. But 
the Germans of that day had not cultivated the graces of com- 
position, and we should be sorry that any recommendation of 
ours should subject the general reader to so needless an inflic- 
tion. It has been edited by the Prussian minister Von West- 
phalen, who is the writer's grandson, and who decorates it 
with a pompous preface touching the deeds of his ancestors. 
We are sorry to say that the literary style of the family has not 
gained much in attractiveness in spite of the superior cultivation 
of the age. The first three sentences of the preface occupy an 
entire octavo page. It is of the style of writing that Germans 
describe as “ sentence-building”—a species of architecture to 
which English authors are happily not given. On the whole, we 
prefer the unmitigated dryness of the campaigning grandfather. 

Dr. Schirrmacher has published the first volumet of what it 
is the fashion to call a monograph on the Emperor Frederick II. 
It does not cover much more than half of the chivalrous 
Monarch’s long reign, and stops just short of that which gives 
him a real title to the admiration of all succeeding ages—his code 
of Sicilian laws. It is written in an agreeable style—bristles, as 
a German history should, with an exuberant appendix .of autho- 
rities—and takes the Emperor’s side in the much-debated con- 
troversies which cluster round his career. Germans do well to 
cherish the memory of their Saracenized Emperor, for he is 
almost the only figure in the long line that now seems about to 
close towards which foreigners can even attempt to look with 
admiration. Certainly the world has changed marvellously since 
a German Emperor could rely on the attachment of his devoted 
Lombards to reconquer his German rebels. We trust that, as 
the work proceeds, Dr. Schirrmacher will not forget to give us 
an account of the literary associations which belong to Frederick's 
reign. 

Another patriotic historyt has appeared—still only as far as 
the first volume. It is a narrative of the rise, the prosperity, 
and the subjugation of those three easternmost provinces of 
Russia which the votaries of German unity delight to number as 
an integral part of Fatherland. Hope has not entirely left the 
earth, for there are patriots who confidently look forward to the 
return of what the author of this book calls “the lost son of 
German soil” to its ancient mother. That historical event will, 
no doubt, happen about the same time as the fulfilment of other 
visions of German prophecy—such as the reunion of Lucerne, 
Alsace, and Holland to the Teutonic Empire of the future. Herr 
von Rutenberg is a Courlander, and may naturally be excused 
for thinking the early history of his country interesting, notwith- 
standing its ignominious end. As far as the present volume goes, 
it is merely the history of the Teutonic order, probably the 
only Christian order that ever became caterans by profession. 
Their history is merely a history of border raids. Their mode of 

preaching Christianity was by invaling the country of their in- 
tended disciples, and plunging them into a slavery as com- 
plete as that of the negroesin America. The state of things that 
existed under their rule is best illustrated by the fact that 
Bishop Otho of Courland was the leader of a band of freebooters, 


* Geschichte des Herzogs Ferdinand von Braunscheveig - Liincburg. 
Berlin: Decker. 


London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 

+ Kaiser Friedrich der Zweite. Von Dr. Fr. - Schirrmacher. 
Gdttin Vandenhoek. London: Williams and N: 1859. * 

t Geschichte der ost see Provinzen. Von Otto von . Leipsic; 
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who supported themselves by making forays upon the lands of 
the Chapter of Riga. This sort of history is too confused, too 
devoid of any informing aa or ultimate tendency, to be 
entertaining to those who have no special tie to the subject. The 
author does all for it that a great interest in his work and a 
fairly unobjectionable style can do. 

Unquestionably the most important work that has appeared 
during the past year in Germany is the first volume of an 
English History by Ranke.* It is to be entirely devoted to the 
religious and political struggles of which England was the 
theatre during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
first book, therefore, which is devoted to a consideration of 
English history previously to that period, naturally confines 
itself to the occasions in which germs showed themselves of the two 
future struggles which the historian has undertaken to depict. 
As his previous studies might have led us to imagine, his 
attraction is rather to the development of the ecclesiastical than 
of the political conflict ; but he follows both with great shrewd- 
ness and freshness of view. His observation that the English 
House of Commons probably owes its origin to Simon de 
Montfort’s acquaintance with the constitution of the Cortes of 
Aragon will furnish food for moralists who love to dwell on 
the mutability of human affairs. ‘The present volume takes 
the history down to the reign of James I. Perhaps the name 
of history is rather a misnomer. It is more an essay on a 
history. The Professor has all a modern historian’s love for 
minute and picturesque details, and all a German philosopher's 
love for wide generalizations; so that between the two 
there is not much room for the bare narrative of facts which 
pouely constitutes a history. Evidently his object is not to 
furnish another catalogue of the events which he supposes 
everybody to know by heart, but to trace through them and 
among them the working of the tendencies which issued in 
our present civil and religious freedom. He is rather apt, 
therefore, to disburthen himself of events which, however im- 

ortant in a general point of view, do not bear upon his case. 

f the opinions he expresses, and the side which he takes in 
the various controversies into which the period he has selected 
leads him, it is impossible to give any idea in a cursory 
notice like the present. We hope to do him more justice 
on a future occasion. We need only say that his usual 
impartiality and common sense have not deserted him. He is 
not Fs oc to confirm Henry VIII. in that position of in- 
jured innocence in which the hero-worshipping school desire 
to instal him. He thinks that any one must “shut the 
eyes he sees with” who doubts that Henry’s scruples about 
incest were considerably reinforced by his passion for Anne 
Boleyn; and he closes the review of his reign with the words 
—‘‘one follows the course of his government with a mixture 
of loathing and wonder.” The book is evidently one of deep 
research, in which many converging authorities from widely dif- 
ferent quarters have been potion. me | Like Macaulay, he places 
a great value on a thorough knowledge of the pamphlets and 
broadsides of the time, and has studied them with great labour. 
Their utility, however, will come out more strongly in the sub- 
sequent volumes than it does in the present. 

r. Gneist has brought out the second volume of a work on 
the English Constitution,} replete both with the industry and the 
fancifulness so often shown by his nation whenever they venture 
upon lucubrations on the institutions of other countries. He has 
been at the pains to collect and translate the vast chaos of English 
local law—of all that concerns the self-government of the parish 
or the county in matters of justice, police, poor-relief, militia, 
health, &c. &e. He complains that Blackstone, from the super- 
ficiality with which he dwells on the local organization, is un- 
satisfactory, and that such works as those of Burn and Archbold 
merely include single and isolated portions of a vast subject. He 
naturally has not collected so vast a mass of materials without 
intending to theorize on their nature and aim. His view is 
that the local self-government—by which he specially means 
local rating and the functions of the heeds justiciary—is 
the real kernel of the English Constitution. Sidiensiten 
government, to which so much more attention is generally 
"ee is merely, in his eyes, its secondary, and not always 

eneficial, product. Therefore all efforts in France and 
elsewhere to transplant the English Constitution by simply adopt- 
ing a Parliamentary régime necessarily failed. It was transplant- 
ing the leaves without the root, trying to set the limbs in motion 
without the heart. With these views, he looks upon the tendency 
which in modern times has shown itself to increase centraliza- 
tion at the cost of local government as a perilous importation of 
a system alien to English traditions. e thinks that all the 
difficulties which have beset England in recent years, and which 
he certainly does not extenuate, have been owing to the undue 
concentration of power in the hands of Parliament, and therefore 
of journalists section leaders, to the detriment of the old 
local independence. His remedy is an odd one to hear proposed 
in these days. He looks on it as the function of the p nme to 
harmonize subordinate jurisdictions when they clash, and re- 
adjust their limits when the old landmarks have been removed. 
Therefore he suggests a sort of coup d'état. The Queen is to step 


in with a firm will. The Cabinet is to be abolished, and its place 
filled by a Privy Council, chosen without reference to Parliament. 
The Ministers are to be degraded from the bureaucratic auto- 
cracy to be the Council’s humble servants. The House of 
Commons is to be restrained to the business of legislation, and its 
teeth are to be drawn by a large transference from the Estimates 
to the Consolidated Fund. And the responsibility of Ministers 
is to be limited to their liability to impeachment. As the work 
is written for the instruction of his own countrymen, that they 
may be guided or warned by the seprennase of Engiand in solving 
the political problems that lie before them, we can only hope 
that they will be circumspect in applying this part of his advice 
to their own country, which assuredly is not cng, Sogy: the 
undue development of Parliamentary powers. is great 
remedy for every political disorder is the interposition of some- 
body with a strong will—as if people with strong wills could be 
had to order. / 

The Schiller Festival has naturally found an echo in the publi- 
cations of the moment, and there is a slight revival of Schiller 
literature. All that is to be said about the great poet himself is 
rery nearly exhausted; but it has occurred to the ingenious 
bookmakers, who are improving the opportunity, that the papers 
of other members of his family* might possibly be purchased 
in a moment of enthusiasm. That those other members are as 
utterly undistinguished as the members of any other commonplace 
German family is wholly immaterial. Accordingly, we have the 
autobiography of the Father Schiller, the family prrsee of the 
Father Schiller, the baptismal register with lists of godparents of 
all Schiller’s brothers and sisters, the letters of the Father Schiller 
and the Mother Schiller to their children, and the letters of the 
Sisters Schiller to their parents. The only actual relic of Schiller 
in the book is a small packet of letters written by him to Henriette 
and Charlotte von Wolzogen ; and of these the greater part have 
seen the light before. The compiler of the book—the Baron von 
Wolzogen—has piously adorned it with the pictures of these 
ladies of his house who have conferred upon it the lustre of 
being connected with Schiller’s name. Another little work on 
the same subject—an élege by Jacob Grimm,t delivered last 
November at Berlin—had reached a second edition before the 
year was out. Its merit, therefore, for the purpose for which 
it was intended—that of interesting those to whom it was 
addressed—must be allowed to pass unimpeached.* To the 
English reader it will not seem more attractive than the mass 
of similar compositions. In criticising Schiller, it principally 
occupies itself in the comparison of him with Goethe and Lessing. 
The real cause of the unexpected enthusiasm with which the 
Commemoration of Schiller was received peeps out in the course 
of the oration. The orator dwells on the supreme value of its 
language to a race, and the greatness of the national service 
which a poet confers by giving to that language permanence and 
beauty. The Germans love their mother tongue with an ardour 
unintelligible to other nations; for their mother tongue is all 
that remains to them of national existence. The homage paid to 
Schiller has been in truth a homage to the only kind of repre- 
sentative their nationality can boast of. 

A gentleman of the unattractive name of Titus Tobler made 
an excursion to the Holy Land for the third time in the year 
1857, and now publishes the results with a map-t He enjoyed 
more opportunities for observation than generally fall to the lot 
of luxurious English travellers, for he rode only through Phi- 
listia, and performed his journey through the mountains of 
Judea on foot. He principally concerns himself, as might be 
expected, with geographical and antiquarian investigations, and 
keeps all the personal experiences with which travellers are wont 
to amuse their readers entirely in the background. Whatever 
the learned may think of the value of his inquiries, there is no 
doubt of the industry with which they have been pursued. He 
also gives an account, apparently impartial, and certainly ela- 
borate, of all the convents, schools, and other religious institu- 
tions belonging to various confessions which have taken root in 
the Holy Land, and especially in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
One of the institutions to which he devotes some attention is a 
strange sign of the times. The Ultramontane reaction in Europe, 
not content with the bold revival of such institutions as silent mo- 
nasteries and similar medieval peculiarities, has not shrunk from 
organizing a renewal of the pilgrimages to the Holy Land. There 
is no pretence of scientific inquiry—it is purely a devotional act. 
Societies have been formed at Paris, Cologne, and Vienna, from 
which, every year since 1853, companies of pilgrims have gone 
forth. They contain, as might be expected, many priests and a 
considerable number of nobles; but of the middle classes very few. 
The average cost of a pilgrimage is from forty to fifty pounds. 
Of course, the richer members of the society contribute to enable 
the poorer ones to go. Partly in consequence of this movement, 
and partly, no doubt, from the attention which in recent years 
has been drawn to the Holy Places, the mass of pilgrims, Eastern 
and Western, has very much increased. They used to be num- 
bered at less than ten thousand yearly—they now reach to more 
than thirteen. Contemporaneously with this increase of Christian 


* Schiller’s Bezichungen ey Eltern, Geschwistern, und der Familie von 


* Englische Geschichte, vornehmlich in sechszehnten und siebezehnten 
Jahrhundert. Von Leopold Ranke. Berlin: Duncker. 1859. 

+ Die Heutige Englische Communal Verfassung wnd Communal Ver- 
waltung, Oder das System des Self-Government in Seiner 
Von Dr. Rudolf Gaeist, Berlin: Spri 
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‘olzog Stuttgart: Cotta. 1859. 
+ Rede auf Schiller. Gehalten in der Feierlichen Si der Koni 
Aked. der Wissenschaften am 10 Noy. 1859. Yon Jacob Grimm. Berlin: 
Diimmler. 1859. 

t Titus Tobler’s dritte Wanderung nach Paldstina im Jahre, 1857. 
Gotha: Perthes. 1859. 
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influence the withered arm of the Ottoman power is growin 
yearly weaker and weaker. Life and property are far less safe 
than they were three or four years ago; and Franks are attacked 
even in the suburbs of Jerusalem. Meanwhile French travellers 
are already declaring that Palestine is a French country, par 
habitude et par souvenir ; and the Russians, with a more silent 
prescience, are building themselves enormous buildings in the 
neighbourhoed of the Holy City. 

still more learned work on the same subject is Dr. Kruse’s 
Commentary* on the Journals of the Eastern ‘Traveller, Seetzen, 
who died in 1811. It appears as the fourth volume of an edition 
of the journals. It is still more exclusively reece. and 
scientific than the preceding, and bristles with Arabic and Greek 
to an extent that will frighten all but the most valiant students. 
The “ Commentary” consists of a volume full of notes, which are 
principally devoted to the task of proving Seetzen’s superiority 
over all other discoverers. As the science of Biblical geography 
has considerably grown since Seetzen’ 8 time, Dr. Kruse has 
ample room for controversy. But it is on inscriptions that he is 
strongest and most zealous of his client’s fame. He complains 
rather bitterly in his preface of the hardheartedness of his pub- 
lisher, who has limited his learning to thirty sheets. The 
English student, not being generally gluttonous of work, will 
probably agree with the publisher. 

In classical literature Donner has published a second ond 
revised edition of his Euripidest in three volumes. Its 
liarity is, that it preserves the sense and the metre o the 
original in the translation. It need not be said that, with so un- 
manageable a language as German this result can only be 
obtained by the most uncouth license both in prosody and con- 
struction. Small words like “du” do duty as short syllables or 
long, according to the translator’s convenience ; and “ schons” 
and “auchs” are added ad libitum to smooth off halting lines. 
It is very odd that the Germans should always have had such a 
mania for classic metres, which suit their language particularly 
ill. With rather more fury than the importance of the subject 
absolutely demanded, Herr Adolf Scholl{ comes forward to 
maintain that Sophocles’ plays were composed as_ tetralogies, 
and that for want of the proper recognition of this fact they are 
not fully understood. He proves his case by a minute examina- 
tion of the several dramas. If devotion to a subject can make it 
interesting, Herr Schéll’s book will sell. 


* U. J. Seetzen’s Reisen. Herausgegeben und Commentirt von Dr. F* 
Kruse. Vierter Band. Berlin: Reimer. 1859. 
Euripides. Von J. J.C. Donner. Winter. 1859. 
Grimellicher Unterricht iiber die Tetralogie des attischen Theaters 
and die kompositionsweise des Sophocles. Von Adolf Schill. Leipzig: 
Winter. 1859. 


Nortice.—The publication of the “Sarurpay Revirw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. 
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NEA.—Prizeholders select from the Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber has « 
pond. a a valuable a7 and, ins addition, receives a volume of Thirty Engravings by W. J. 
nton, from celeb ictures British together with an of a Plat 
i F. Hol oll, after J. J. Jeakine, entitled, Along,” now ready for delivery 
GEORGE GODWIN, ) Honorary 
444, West Strand, February. LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 


r I 10 SCULPTORS.—The COUNCIL of the ART UNION o} 
LONDON offer a Premiam of SEVENTY GUINEAS for a Group or Statuette, to bx 
uently executed in bronze or parian, representin; from English 

tory, hirty Guineas will be awarded to the work which lected as id in 

merit. The P are to pe cox d for by finished the height o1 
the gure Ww hen erect to be 20 

nt to the of the Society on or J 
e models are yor be se’ pany ly next. 


oul acco} a ter containing 
publicly iy exhibited, “ine selected models, with will ¢ of the 
Art U 


The Gounel reserve to themselves the right of withholding either or hoth of the Premiums 
if works of adequate merit be not submi 
In reply to inquiries, foreigners residing in England will be admitted as competitors. 
GEORGE GODWIN, Honorary 
444, West Strand, February, 1860. LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 
r | ‘0 A ARTISTS. —The COUNCIL of the ART UNION of 
r a Premium of ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS for a Series of Designs i 
outline o or aaltee slightly shaded, illustrative of Mr. Tennyson’s Poem, “ The Idylis of the 
King.” Size 10inches by 8, the number of the designs te be not less than ‘twelve. Sim 
of Semposition and expression, severe beauty of form, and pure correct drawing, are the 
qualities which the Council are anxious to realize in this series. If it should be deeme 
expedient to engrave the compositions selected, the Artist will be expected to superintenc 
the execution. 
accompanied by a sealed letter containing the Artist’s are tobesent 
= fe Ottice of the Society A... before the 30th of sone next; and they will be publicly 


The Couinell rese ae So Seemegives the right of withholding the P if a work of 
reply to inquiries, foreigners residing in England will be admitted as competitors. 


GEORGE GODWIN, } Honorary 
44, West Strand, February, 1800, LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 67 and 68, Harley-street, W.—Incor- 


porated by Royal Charter 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and for Granting 
Certificates of Knowledge. 


The Halt Term for Pu in the College and Chane or hool will 
on Monday, the 27t h Arrangement in he Boarders, 
with far may be on application to WILLIAMS, at the Col- 
ze 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


CLASSES FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
MESSRS. DICKINSON’S LADIES’ DRAWING 


Bond rh will RE-COMMENCE NEXT MONTH. Inquire at the Galleries, 114, New 


W ANTED, as UPPER NURSE in a Gentleman's 
in the Count THOROUGHLY PERSON, understan: 

the management of hildren, and can bring up t Baby from the Mont 

Family is small, and there is a Nursery-maid kept. character 

 ®, Address A. B., Post-office, Glemsford, S stating Wages and 


H ¥PROPATHY, CLYDESDALE QUSE, GREAT 
ERN.—Dr. RAYNER (ten years Resident tendant in Dr. GULLY’s 
Ladies and Gentlemen into Patients. Terms, Three 


HY DROPATHY. —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


ete with every comfort, within twenty 
aaa walk of t s OPEN for the reception of Patients ane Visitors. 
The site is a bg ts healthiness and its pictu ue views, Terms—3$ Gs. 

Patients, 3 Gs. for Visitors. iculars of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician, 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1802.—Two HUNDRED BEDS. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD A 


hours, 

UNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED, M be paid to the Treasurer, Messrs, 
ond Oe, Fleet-street; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital, “ 

DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

LIGHT.BROWN COD LIVER 
the and most effectual remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 

GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


OF HENRY LETHEBY, Esq., M.B., F.L.S. 
Medical Officer of Health in the City of London, &c. &c. 
“Tn all cases I have found this Oil sessing the same set of ies, among 
the presence of cholaic compounds and of f iodine in a state of coghell cotenon 4 
moe remarkable; in net, the Oil corresponds in al! its characters with that naneeg 
Huile brune,’ and described as the best variety i in the masterly treatise of Dr. de Jongh.” 


Sold ONLY Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 6d.; Pints, 4s Od; capsuled, and 


Quarts, 
labelled with JONGH’S signature, WITHOUT “wnica NONE cay POSSIB: 
GENUINE, by respectabie Chemists. coders 


SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


GREAT SALE OF 


GLASS STEREOGRAPHS., 


7s. 6d, Subjects, at 30s. per Dozen. 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


BEN 8.0 N’S Te 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”— Morning Post. 
Gold Watches ............ 4 to 100 guineas. | Silver Watches ............ 2 to 50 guineas, 
Send two stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. Watches sent free 
part of the » Kingdom on receipt of a remittance.—33 and 34, ¥7 Ludgate-hill, London, Roe aed 


BEN NETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, Cheapside, in Gold 
and Silver, in watch skilfully variety, of Y, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
~~ Ev — examined, and its correct performance guaranteed, Free 


Money O1 ile to JoHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
DUTY OFF CLOCKS, 


NOTICE J. BENNETT will, on the 
RIFF, offer the whole of his extensive Collection at of ENCH CLOCKS, 
Marble. ‘aie Bronze, and every other description, at the full reduction of Ten per Gent, 
frgen the preognd aries pees. ly to SWISS WATCHES, his entire Stock of Watches, 
ou e a entire 
kind Swiss manufacttr, wil ffered to blic at a similar redi ction, 
remises having been recently enlarged, and his increased, ENNETT 
odes athe full reduction off the largest possible selection. oy 


BENNETT’s Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapsid 


of the NEW 


S ELLING OF¥.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 
ope Gases, Blotting Books Wiationery Superior’ Cages, Inxstande, Bnve; 
(ssortment Article suitable for Presents, at very Reduced 
cions.—The W and Valuable STOCK of Messrs. BRIGGS, 
aext door to 8 


W vp SME, and SONS. CABINET 


.; also, an 


modat 
and to allow adding large 


tD ices of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, toget ther with RED 

LISTS BEDDING, which they will be glad to forw: upon applicat: 
WILLIA M an fu are upon intending Purchasers the 

vdvantage of a personal selection, and ask the favour of a call to inspect their Stock. 
February, 


FENDERS, STO VES, FI -IRO N 8, CHIMNEY- 
uyers of the al fore fina! lecidin bo WILL 

3. BURTON'S SHOW- MS. of FEND STOVES. 
&ANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FI TRONS, ‘ond GENERAL TRON MONGER as cannot 
re) approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, ity of design, or exquisiteness of 
vol moneiip. Bright Stoves, with Ormola Ornaments « and Two Sets of Bars, £3 15s. 
Steel Fenders, J ibs. to £11; 


10s.; . to 
litto, with ri ich Ormol Omaments from to 
Fi from et, to all other PATENT 


wit Radiating Heart 
PAPIER MACHE ny TRON TEA-TRAYS.—An assort- 


ment of Tea and Waiters whol nprocadon whether as to extent, variety, 
novelty, show at WILLIAM 8. BURT 


How Oval B Maché 20s. neas, 
ito, Iron dit ‘from "se: ed: to 's 


Convex sx shape, 
Round Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally jow. 
IAM §. BURTON’ 8S GEN ERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGERY CATALOGU. be had 

NMONG It 


ieces, Kitc en Ranges, Lam 
Cutlery, Pathe and Toilet Ware, Tur 
Furniture, &. 

xford-street, W.; 


CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING. 
R. WARREN, of 9, Great College-street, 


tinues with to DELINEATE THE CH 
ViDUA BITID 7 persons desirous of 
sex and age, to the above Kaiten 
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To INVESTORS.—CONSOLS CAPITAL STOCK is a 


medium for employing and iow ving Large or Small Sums of Money in connexion 
with Government Securities. The k is issued by the Consols Insurance Association, 
Strand, London. Pursuant to Act of Parliament. Investments bear 


THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 


GREAT. BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURAN' CE 


SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, London; and 42, John Dalton-street, Manch 


DIRECTORS, 
HOMAS BR. DAVISON, Esq., Charme 
Edward N. Clifton. Bea. ard B. Hewitt, Esq. 
Edwin Crosley, E: W. Hewitt & © 
Frederick Hawley, Esq. W. R. Rogers, Esq., M.D, 
This Society is established on the tried and os suproven pin neiple of mutual assurance. Th 
is are d for the —, ot the icy holders, under their own 
immediate sw rintendence and control. The profits are divided annuaily, and applied in 


reduction of the current réenitode piotond holtters participate in profits after payment of 
The last annual the rate of 32) per cent. 
last ann ti T was at the rate o 
By atte Board, PC. LAWSON, Sec. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
CROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON—33, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
EDINBURGH—4, GEORGE STREET. DUBLIN—4, DAME STREET, 


WILLIAM WHITMORE, Esq., Chairman. 
OCTAVIUS OMMANNEY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


DIRECTORS, 
Jobe Chapman, Esq. 
©. Chi ippindale, "Beat kiana. 
He de de LL.B, James Mitchell, Esq. 

Ww J. John Nelson, Esq. 
Edward Hamilton, Esa. Park Nelson, Esq. 
George Hankey, Esq. C. 8. Perceval, Esq. 

William Wilson, Esq. 

AUDITORS. 
Binny Colvin, Esq. H, W. Harrison, Esq. 

Fund ited £347,000 
Anpual 116,000 
Claims Paid 1,150,000 

BONUS YEAR. 


Persons assuring on yt before the %th March next will be entitled to one full year’s share 
in the woate | then to be a 
s become fa ent of the Third premium, 
The Profits will be divided Ac every ifth year after the 25th March next 
No extra premium is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 


Se B. HALL TODD, Secretary and Actuary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE 
LODGED AT THE HEAD OFFICE, OK AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY’S AGENCIES: 
ON OR BEFORE 1st MARCH. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE 1st MARCH, 1860, WILL RECEIVE SIX 
YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT THE DIVISION OF PROFITS AT 1st MARCH, 1865. 


QcoTTisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFPICE—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 


Fg Profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong to the members of the So- 
ciety. A last division took piace at Ist March, 1852, and from the results of it is taken, 
the following 


EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS, 
pt. POLICY FOR £100, DATED 1ST MARCT, 1832, 
is now increased to 9s. 5d. Supposing the age of the Assured at the date of entry to 
have been forty, 22 Raaiiions may be surrendered to the Society for a present payment 
of £363 17s. 8d., or sneh surrender would not only redcem the entire premium on the Policy ; 
but also entitle the party to a present payment of £104 4s., and in both cases, the Policy 
would receive future triennial additions, 


THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO o.u...occccccccsesenee £5,272,36 

THE ANNUAL REVENUE 187,240 

THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely from the Contribu- 
1,194,65 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager, 

WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
LONDON OFFICE—26, POULTRY, E.C. 

ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


BONUS DIVISION, 
CORNHILL, AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1303, 
Capital ONE MILLION, All Paid-up and Invested, 
The following are examples of the PROFITS accruing om, Sposa PARTICIPATING LIFE 
POLICIES under the BONUS declared as at 31st December, 1 


|| Bonus applied— | 


nnual Years 


| 
Policy, Insured. in force, Aattlion| 
| toPolicy.| Cash, 


Years, £ £ s. a, £ 
% 1000 219 2 6 27:17 
385 1000 %26 6 $2 15 
40 100 | 32:15 0 6 85 7 
50 10 =| 4512 6 6 | 42 9 


(Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in proportion.) 

The above Profits are equivalent—if added to the Policy—to a Reversionary Sum at death 
equal to ONE PouND FOUR SHILLINGS PER CENT. PER ANNUM on the Sum Insured for 
each of the completed dra of the Policy; or, if taken as an IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT, , 
is, at most ages, considerably more than Owe YEAR'S PREMIUM. 

wih? o Bonus s Periods are F t. re and the Rates of Life Premiums, whether with or 

PROFITS, 
LIFE, ANN {ry, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSIONARY business transacted. 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 
*,* No Charge for Volunteer and Militia Corps. 
Vor upwards, of 'y years NO EXTRA PREMIUM has been ead mal by the GLOBE for 
service in VOLUNTEER Corps in the United King 


; > TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SPRING.— 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-Street, Broomssvury, 


to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings ; also, for Mural Decoration. ces and Information forwarded. 


(CRNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a t variety of Vases. Figures, Groups, Ink: 
stands, Candlesticks, Inlaid’ Tables, &c., in Derb; yshire Spar, Mar Alabaster, 
Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, ” London 


THE OXFORD SHERRY, 36s. per dozen, bottles included, 
£21 10s. per Quarter Cask.—CA DIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, London, 
N.B.—Carriage free. Established 1847. 


A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, recommended by Baron Lresie and 
rent, of Messrs. ARKER, an Oo 
REDU ED the PRICE of this highly esteemed beverage to m 
4s. 6d. per vee Imperial Pints. 
2s. Imperial Half-pints. 
oinants. 3 HARRINGTON PARKER, and Co. also supply Allsopp’s Ale in Casks of 18 Gallons 
upward 
54, Pall Mali, 8.W., 81st December, 1859. 


SALT AND CO., EAST INDIA PALE AND BURTON 


ALE BREWERS, BURTON-ON-TRENT, 


STORES. 
» stenry-stree .. 10, Stephen-street, 


B.—SALT and Co.’s Ales may be obtained in glass from the poinsigal Bottlers in the 
kingtiom, a List of whom will be supplied by t by their Agents on on applica tion. 


” 
f ‘EA. STRACHAN and CO.’S Strong Rough Domestic 
t 3s. ms their Ting, Black, at 3s. 8d. per omg 
Matchioss, "Draw Blac! 103 and sent free of 
within “Miles of TILL, ON] DON, 


“W HAT DO THE WILD WAVES SAY NOW?” Why, Why, 
“that you will spend an ocean of money in your journey to Pekin; and tha 
will you then be able to buy your Tea at the present low w ces.” The celebrated 6 
as low as 2s. 4d. per Ib., — Green, or Mixed; Splendid Souchong or Congou 
Coffee in the berry, ud. per 1b,—EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, % Great St. iieien's: 
churchyard, 


Cocoa. —TAYLOR BROTHERS’ PATENT 
LENTILIZED COCOA, is epee by Professor Letheby and Dr, Hassall to he 
superior in nutritious element to all others 
See their Reports Printed on the Labels of each Canister. 
Sold by all Grocers, at 1s. 6d. per Ib. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
referred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, 

Cake, and especially suited to the delicacy of Children as lnvalids. ~_ Lance 

states—"This is superior to anything of the kind known.” Paisley and London. 


R IFLE CORPS.—The MATERIALS recommended by 
Government MAY BE SEEN at es NICOLL, Army Depot, Regent-strec' 
London. As every suit of uniform will be made from measures taken by skilled at 
men, gentle men are reas uested to call there in "preference to making appointments to be 
waited on at their own homes. Cash payn ments being required, the best articles are pro- 
duced for very moderate prices. —H. J. and D. Nicoll, 114, 116, 118, 120, 142, 144, Regent- 
street, W.; 22, Cornhill, E.C.; and 10, St. Ann’ 's-square, Manchester. 


(SREED AND CUMBERLAND, 33. CON DUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STR 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. . 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS. 
Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy and the 
definite —_— and forms of the human figure, give them contidence in soliciting 


BLIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 
COMPOUND, patented for preventing and | 
Gardener’s Chronicle, Cottage Gardener, av ‘ 6d.; retail of 
all Nursery and Seeismen, wholesale of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE | (Limited). 


CoALs.- —BEST COALS ON LY. COCKERELL and Co.’s 
ow 268. PE. m cash, for the BE: REENED COA 

BEST CO KE, 

Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfi riars, E.C.; Eaton Wharf, Grosvenor Canal, Pimlico, 

S.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, S.E. 


PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. List of 


Prices and Terms for Hire, post free.— 201, Regent-street. 


HARMONIUMS. —CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., 201, 


Regent-street. Description and List of Prices, post free. 


THE MUSIC LURLINE.”—WALLACE’S 

NEW Seanp OPERA, “ LURLINE,” now in rehearsal at Covent-garden Theatre, 

will be ready for delivery, complete or in single pieces, the morning after the first per- 

formance. Also various arrangements of “ Luriine” as Solos and Duets for the Pianoforte. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ LIST OF POPULAR | SONGS 
F THE PRESENT SEASON COMPOS 
1. Bird of Song, by Hatton, 2s. 2. Wh 
hy don’t he tell me so, le any atime an . 6d. 
4 2s. od. Many love and ‘death 


LS, 
as sitpplied by her jesty. —18, E.C.; 


5. Sister Mar Meyerbeer, 2s. i. O live or let me die, by Me verbee, 9s. 
6. O tender shadow, by Meyerheer, 3s. 16. Swifter ae the swallow" 8 flight, by 
wectheart, by Balf . The = ove any a grace, 
9. Don’t come me, by Hatto; 
It was fifty by H Hai tton, 18, Thou art’ 80 near, by Reichardt, 3s, 


Sweet Katie, ny Calleott. 
; and Sons, Holles-street. 


SPRING SEASON. 


ME. BLACKWOOD will be glad to treat with AUTHORS 
for the PUBLICATION OF THEIR WORKS during the approaching 

on, and prompt attention to al ons. 

returned. JAMES BLACKWOOD, Lovell’s-court, 


many luxuries of the present age, none can be obtained the 
miferd go hy of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLOMBIA. If Bom to the roots and 
of the hair, it imparts the most delightful coolness, with an agreeable nee of 
Per me. It also at this period - — season prevents the hair from felling off, or. 
f al 


it in. Those who really desire to vhave beautiful hair, either with wave or vourl, should. 

use it daily. It is also celebrated for stren; a he she hair, freeing it from seurf, and 
ucing new hair, whiskers, and inomstes es. Established upwards of thirty years. 

3s. 6d., 6s., only.—O, and A, OLDRIDGE, 


0 imitative wash can t. 
18, Wellington-street North, Strand, 


PERFECT DIGESTION, STRONG NERVES, SOUND 
GS, REFRESHING ane, and, FU iy ONAL REGULARITY RESTORED, 
without {medicine inconvenience sina to the most disordered or enfeebled consti- 
tution, b; BARRY’S DELICIOUS EALTH-RESTORING QE VALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD, w Rd at little over a penny eal, saves fifty times its cost in medicine, and re- 
moves indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, flatulency, diarrhoea, dysentery, ner- 
Biliousness, fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the ears, rheuma- 

gout, impurities, eruptions, h steria, neuralgia, irritability, acidity 
heartburn, headache, debility, despondency, auser an 

sinking fits, cough, asthma, bronchitis, Consumption, 80 children's complaints. 

A few out of many thousand cures are here quoted : 

(Certificate No. 36,418. In our practice we Aa been enabled to appreciate the virtues of 
Du Barry’s Food. In its effect on chronic (indigestion), constipa- 
tion, diarrhea, on bilions and liver n' cy 4 and incipient 

msumption, we find > the safest Dr. Harvey; Dr. 
Be IGHT; Dr. SHORLAND; Dr. CAMPB 

Packed, with full instructions, in tins, Li, 4s. 6d. ; 5Ib., 118. ; 121b., 228. ; family 

ister, 24lb., 40s. Super-refined ib., 388. ‘The 10lb., 121b., and 241b, 
nt-stree' ndon ; 

all Grocers and Chemists, 


BULLS LIBRARY WORKS OF HISTORY, 
LrBraRy, 19, Holles-street, London, W. 


are n Re- 
Many of will found well suitable for Book i 
tutes, Parochi al and Rural Libraries, &c. Catalogues sent gratis 


BULL'S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


NOW READY.—IMPORTANT WORK FOR LIBRARIANS RSO 
NGAGED IN LITERARY PURSUITS 


[NDEX, with 74,000 REFERENCES, » to the SUBJECTS of 

By SaMPsoNn Low. One Vol. half morocco, any given subject. 
London: SAMPsoN Low, SON, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Te COLONY OF NATAL. An Account of the Cha- 


Lie ag es and Capabilities of this British Dependen With 

iagrums Publish uncer the Authority af the Government Belgraion Boards for 
Gu ani nformation micran om 

MANN, M.D., F-R.A.S., Superintendent of Education in W Janes 


London: JABROLD and Sons, 47, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


at the Chief Offices, 429, ion, to 
| 
| 
| 
= 
| 
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"THE GOTHIC RENAISSANCE. See the “CONSTITU- 
TIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE” for MARCH. 
London : _* OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


THE ARMY. alate Common Sotprer. See the “ CON- 
STITUTIONAL van S MAGAZINE” for MARCH. 
London: SauNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, AND MIDDLE-CLASS 


REPORTER, now published, contains :— Cambridge Middle-Class—London Matricu- 
, South Kensington— Examination Lists—Rev, Mr, Howson on 

&c.—Society of Arts. Price 4d., 
HARDWICEE, 192, Piccadilly ; JORDAN, Strand Theatre. 


lations—Science and Ar 
Middle-Ciass i 
post free, 


price 6s. 
QERMONS PREACHED. IN HE ENGLISH CHURCH 
IN THE YEARS 1 By NRY Saxby, M.A., 
's Kirby, "Warwickshire, Chaplain to the 1 of Carnwath, 
DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., 


Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
SERMONS UPON THE PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES AND 
EVIDENCES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By the Rev. W. Wigan Harvey, 
B.D., Rector of Buckland, Herts, 
“Re kable for their endeavour to observe a mociaton < df theological statement not at 
all panne y the pulpit literature of the day, Le n addressed, as these Sermons 
to have been, to an agricultural 
DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 


NEW SPORTING PERIODICAL. 
On the 1st of March will he published, price 1s, 6d., No. I. of 


BAILY’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF SPORTS.AND 


PASTIMES AND RACING REGISTER. The Subjects treated will be:— 


CING CRICKETING, 
HUNTING ANGLING 
SHOOTING, ARCHERY, 
COURSING, AQUATICS, 

and all Agricultural Pursuits. 


ited up to bporrtamn last rm of every month, printed in the most conve- 


BAILY BRrotTHERs, Cornhill, London. 

TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN.—No. I. of BAILY’S 

MAGAZINE OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES may be een on approval of any 

Bookseller or News-agent, the Publishers arrangements 
back any copies of that Number remaining unsold within Six Months after publication. 

BaILy Brotmgrs, Cornhill, London. 

A RENAISSANCE ROOM.— MR. SCOTT AT THE 
ACADEMY.—“ THE BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, stamped Five, 

contains :—Fine View of the Morning Room, Ashridge Vark—The Royal Mint, and oney 

—Scott on the Rationale of Gothic Architecture—Progress of the Main Drainage—Hartley 

of the Opera _House—Female School of Art—The 
ters and the Soil—Street Tramways—Architectural Photographic Society—Dinner of the 
at ers’ Aye ey building News—The Right ef County Surveyors to retain their 
.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, New Edition for 1860, with numerous Improvements, 


APTAIN ed OD’ S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 

KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1860 (Twentieth Year), containin all the new Pee 
Bishops, Privy Councillors, Judges, &c., cor rected, throughout on the We 
au 

-_ WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane; and all Booksellers. 
Now ‘ready, price 38s. 

BURKE’ S (Sir Bernard) PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 

for 1860. In One Vol. Royal 8vo. 

“The only complete Peerage and Baronetage.”—Il/ustrated London News. 
London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pali Mall. 


Now ready, price £2 7s. 6d. 
BURKE’ 8S (Sir Bernard) HISTORY OF THE LANDED 
GENTRY. In One Vol. Royal 8vo. 
London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pali Mall. 


Just published, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 
MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES ON 
NURSING: What it is, and what it is not. 
London: HarRIson, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 


DPAvis' S MEMORIALS of KNIG HTSBRIDGE. Price 5s. 


Illustrations by Henry Warren, Engraved by T. G 
London: J. R. Soho-square; WESTERTON, and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 1s. 
"THE CHURCH CAUSE AND THE CHURCH PARTY. 
Reprinted from “ The Christian Remembrancer ” for January, 1860. 
London: J. and C, Mozy, 6, Paternoster-row; Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, in Double Feap., cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
A COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
Rev. W. WEBSTER, M.A., King’s College, London ; late Fellow Queen’s College, 


SYNONYMS. By W. CARPENTER. Fifth Edition. Revised and Enlarged py the 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, 8 85, , Queen-street, | Cheapside, E.c. 


bridge. 
Two Vols. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
BURKITT'S (W.) EXPOSITORY NOTES; with practical 
the 


Kew of our Lord and Saviour Christ; wherein 
the sacred Text is he sense explained, and the instructive example of the 
blessed Jesus, and Stites holy ‘abe to our imitation recommended 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Now ready, price 2s. 


NEOLOGIE; or, { the French of our Times: being a Collection 


more than. Eleven H undred Words, either entirely new, or remodernised 
Restate and Quotations from the best French Au os 


ROLANDI, Berners-street ; SMITH, Strand. 
Also published, price 1s, 6d. 
LE CENSEUR (First and Second Series); or, English Errors 


in Speaking French. 
ROLANDI, HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Puternesters ; 


AW, Great Russell-street; SMITH, St tran 
w ready, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND IN- "THE MIDDLE AGES. With Maps 
illustrative of the Civil and Ecclesiastical Divisions in the Tenth and Thirteenth 
Centuries. By Cosmo Inns, Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
Fifth Edition, Enlarged Feap., cloth antique, price 6s, 


DEAN RAMSAY'S REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH 
LIFE AND CHARA 


“The third edition of this = but exquisitely got 


, little book is well wort 
of its success, No title explains its which is to rescue tro 
rapidly away.” —Atlas. 


m oblivion manners and 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 


Second Edition, greatly enlarged, price 10s. 6d. 


DASENT'S TALES FROM THE NORSE. Containing 


Thirteen New Tales, and an Appendix consisting of Ananzi Stories, as told by 
Negroes in the West Indie 
“One of the freshest mony healthiest hooks for boys.”—Morniag Herald. 
Edinburgh : EpMONSTON and DovGLas. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 


Now OR NEVER: a Novel. By M. Bernam-Epwarps. 


Edinburgh: EpMonsTON and Dovetas, 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s 


"THE VISION OF PROPHECY, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By the Rev. JAMES D. BURNS, M.A. 
“*The Vision of Prophecy, and other Poems,’ by the Rev. J. D. Burns, are the forth- 
affections and holy 


sees of a mind rarely gi and richly, furmiahen, with all ae tender 
piretions, in verse of unusual melody.”—Ezcelsior. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DovGtas. 
In Small Folio, half bound, price £1 11s, 64. 


THE, ™ MINERAL KINGDOM. By Dr. J. G. Kurr, 
{ Natural History to the Polytechnic festivution of Stuttgart. With 
Coloured of the most important Minerals, ks, and Petrifactions. 

“To amateurs the beonty of its plates must commend it to notice, and we shall leave 
them, according to their sex and taste, wee whether the library or the drawing-room is 
best entitled to claim this at volum 
Edinburgh; and DovuGLas, 


8vo, price 12s. 
A HISTORY OF THE ARTICLES OF RELIGION. 
By the late Archdeacon Harpwick. New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
*,.* Aconsidcrable amount of fresh matter has been incorporated, es pecially tn two 
chapters which relate to the construction and revision of our present code 


DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


A COMMENTARY 0! ON THE GOSPEL OF 8. MARK. 


TARY “ON THE GOSPEL OF 8. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 
CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 
16mo, price 4s, 6d. 


NovuM TESTAMENTUM Grecum, Textus s Stephani 1550 1550. 


varie Lectiones editionnm Bezwe, Elzev! 
Tregellesi “Curante F. ScRIVE was, AM. 


Cambridge: DEJGHTON, BEL 
WHITTAKER ‘and ©o., and BELL and 


8vo, price 5s. 


CONTRIBUTION S to the CRITICISM of the GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT. Being an Introduction to an Edition of the Codex Augiensis 
and Fifty other Manuseripts. By the Rev. F. H. SCRIVENER, M.A. 

BELL, and Co., Cambridge. BELL Dapy, London. 


This day, in 8vo, 


REMARKS ON A NATIONAL STYLE IN REFERENCE 
TO THE PROPOSED FOREIGN OFFICE. 
London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 


This day is published, price 4s. 


[HE JOURNAL OF CLASSICAL AND SACRED 

PHILOLOGY. No. XIL, FEBRUARY, 1800, Completing Vol. IV. 

ConTENTS :—I. Greek Archwok and Topogra) Emendations the Psalms.— 
III. The Emmaus eet S. Luke.—IV, The Works of Virgil, with a Comm John 
Conington, M.A. Vol. I.—V. Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil. On the Long W falls at Athens. 
—VII. Onan ancient Latin Version of Theodore of Mopsuestia’s Lost Commentary on Ten 
of St. Ls ps | Epistles.—VIII. Aristophanes. Tx. Hyperides.—X. On the Authority of the 
Germania of for the Ethnology of Germany. “Map of the Holy 
structed by C. W. M. Van de Velde, late Lieut. Doteh * N., &. &c. In eight sheets, ( 

ng’ 


and Co. 
JALDY, London. 


lish.) Correspondence. —Reviews.—Index to Vo! 
Dapqyton, BELL, and Co., MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; 
J. H. and JamEs: PARES, "Oxford; BELL & DALDy, London ; 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


SEAMANSHIP AND NAVAL DUTIES, 
In Post 8vo, price 9s, cloth extra, 


EAMANSHIP AND NAVAL DUTIES. By A. H. 
ALSTON, Lieut, Royal Navy. With Two Hundred Practical Llustrations, p comevtiing 
in detail the Fitting ou ofa Man-of-war; her Management under all Circumstances 
Sea; and the Employment of her Resources in all Cases of General Service. 

“ Hitherto ‘Manuals of Naval Duties’ have been for the most part mere copies of old 
pabiiestions, | which, m the great recent improvements in the Service, are neces: 
obsolete are of” thi Lieut. ALSTON, qualilied by the experience of a regniar course 
of training ‘and in much service abroad, has produced this —~, eaamaata and practical work, 
which will supply a want needed by all young Navy Office 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARN®, and Farringdon-street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHEAP LITERATURE.—NEW VOLUMES, 
In Feap. 8vo, price Eighteenpence, cloth boards, 


HANTS TO THINKERS. By W. E. Baxter, Esq., M.P. 


CoMPRISING :—Olden Times—Superstition—The Pleasures of Literature—Political 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and TLEDGE, Farringdon-st: 
FROM “ THE TIMES.” 


8vo, price 2s. cloth boards, or cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM: a Second Series of 
“Eminent Men and Popular Books.” 


GENERAL CONTENTS :—James Watt—Mrs. Elliott's First French Rycetation-poiy 
Empire Lord Oockour of Sir Robert Peel—Doran’s Hanoverian Queens— Meadows’ Chinese 


In Feap. 


Cockburn’s aoneres of his Time—Mrs. Fitzherbert—The Southern Coun- 
n America—Mediceval London—My Diary in India, 


London: Wakyr, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth boards, or cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 


EMINENT MEN AND POPULAR BOOKS, from “ The 
Stephenson—Macaulay’s 


GEN L CONTENTS: History of England 
smith~ Westward Ho!—Tom Moore—Thackeray’s “ Mis 
lotte Bronté—Dred—James Boswell—Herodotus, and Montalembert. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


THE INCOME TAX. INTEREST. ANNUITIBS, ETC. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 2s., cloth limp, 


MANUAL | OF INTEREST AND ANNUITIES. By 


A Ww. 

seful des fifty-four distinct Rates of Interest, the value of Life Annu- 
itive ty the Eu tt 1 Life Tabl je, and an unanswerable theory for a more equitable assess- 
ment of “ The e Tax.” 

Warne, and RovuTLeper, Farringdon-sti 
POPULAR WORKS.—NEW EDITIONS. 
QLEIGH'S HANDY BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
applicable to Commercial Transactions. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE KITCHEN GARDEN. By E.8, DELAMER ) Rooks for the Country, 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. By each Is. 
AND FLOWER GARDEN, By E. 8. In 1 Vol. Foap. 8vo, 


PEPPEW'S PLAY-BOOK OF SCIENCE. With 470 practical Illustrations. Post 8vo, 


FRANKLIN AND THE ARCTIC REGIONS, INCLUDING SeCLANTOOR's EXPE- 
DITION. By P. L. Stmmonps. Fi boards, 2s., or in cloth, 2s. 


‘cap. 8vo, 
ee yA (W H.) MY DIARY IN INDIA. With tinted Plates, 2 2 Vols Post 8vo, 


THE VENTRILOQUIST. By CockTon. Feap. 8vo, boards, 
2s., or in 


London : WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


GENERAL SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 

HISTORY OF OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA AND 
E. By GENERAL Sim WILLIAM F. P. NAPIER. 

“For the student in = art of war, as well as the soldier who has studied sige ort 
quent. il continue as long as the Englis 
whom may also be had 


T. and W. Boo Publishers, 20, New Bond-street, London ; 
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Now ready, 8vo, 1s. 
(CHURCH EXTENSION IN THE BRITISH COLONIES 
AND DEPENDENCIES; a St. 6, Oxford, on Trinity Sunday, 


JOHN MuBRAY, Albemarle-street. 


THOMAS ASSHETON SMITH. 
Now ready, with Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


EN of the LATE THOMAS ASSHETON 


MITH, ESQ. or, the Life and Pursuits of an English Country Gentleman. By Sir 
Joux . EARDLEY oT, Bart. 
JoHN Albemarle-street. 
rly ready, Octavo, 


"THE CHANCELLOR “of the EXCHEQUER’S SPEECH 
on the FINANCIAL STATE and PROSPECTS of the COUNTRY, dclivered in the 
House of Commons on day, February loth. Published by Permission.” 


London: J JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Fourth Edition, Two Volumes, Octavo, 2s. 


A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Jonn Srvarr Mitt. 


London: : JOHN w. PARKER and Son, West Strand. — 
This day, Post Octavo, 7s. hee 
SOLDIERS AND THEIR SCIENCE. By Captain 
BRABAZON, Pakicéh end Sox, West Strand. 
Octavo, with Illustrations, 14s, 


ON,, THE. DISEASES. OF THE KIDNEY: THEIR 
THOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, AND TREATMENT. By Jomnson, M.D. 
Lond., to’King’s College Hospital, 


London: Jonny W. PARKER and Son, West strand. 
is day, Octavo, 1s. 

PEECH OF ae LORD BISHOP OE CORK. JN THE 
London: JonN W. PARKER and Soy, West Strand. 

This day, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 16s, 


HOLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 


G.J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


1860. By Henry Hart MILM 


of Lichfield, 


By the same Author, 


DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two Volumes. 15s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third Edition. 5s. 

THE INTERPRETER. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


London: Jomn W. Parker and Son, West Sean 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. Gd. clot 


AND FREEDOM pL THE BRITISH WEST 
VER Ay? Buxton, M.A., 
London: LoNGMAN, and RoBERTs. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. WHITESIDE’S WORK ON ITALY. 
Just published, in One Thick Vol., Post 8vo, price 12s, 6d. cloth, 


[TALY IN THE N INETEENTH CENTURY. By the 
et Hon. James WHITESIDE, M.P., LL.D. Third Edition, abridged and revised ; 
withs a New Preface chiefly on the Events which have oceurred in Ttaly since 1848. 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


RAPIER’S VERSE BOOK, EDITED BY REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price $s, 64.—KEY, price 2s, 6d. 


ANTRODUCTION TO THE COMPOSITION OF 
At a af containing Rules and Exercises intended to illustrate the Manners, 
Opinions n mentioned by the Poets, and to ren Prin: 
cipal omteand of the tin Language. By} th oY late CHRISTOPHER APIER, B. 
ition, revised by the Rev, T. K, ARNOL 
London : LONGMAN, and RopErts. 


GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. sewed, or 2s. 6d. cloth, 


ANUAL OF ALGEBRA, Part L., Algebra to t the end 


N Improved Editions of the following Manuals he Authors, 


MANUAL oF "ARITHMETIC. erat or 
MANUAL O 
at 
OF MEN TION, in pre- 


MANUAL oF PLANE © TRIGON OMETRY, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and ROBERTS, 


THE COMING CONGRESS. 


THE STATE POLICY OF MODERN EUROPE, 
Two Vols. $vo, 21s. cloth, by EmeERIC eeABAe, ind by of State to the Hun- 
Government of  Indepande shows how Great State Com- 
nts or ve an 

Boone. of the last Three Hundred Y 


TONS: 
i heres. 4 
bnew inte as as well as permanent in nt men as 
iiiteresting as an Ara ian romance.” ROBE 
London: LONGMANS ‘oa all Booksellers. 
Just published, 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 


LA PAPAUTE ET av EMPIRE. Par F. Laurent, Pro- 
fedseur 41’ Université de Ga: 


rkably lumi arly explanation of uences Which on 
all other, Powers whi ich have si it to state ‘of 
ihe 


London : 8, King William-street, Strand, 
Just published, in One Vol. Post 8vo, 


MACNAGHTEN’S PRINCIPLES. Or. "HIND | 


MOHAMMADAN 
same, by the Sir WILLIAM Edited, with on, 


“thie. work will be required as a Text-book for the Indian Civil Service Exaniinations. 
a Ne Henri London ; 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS WHO ARE NOT rear 4 TE UNIVERSITY, 
Just Price 2s.; 
F{XAMINATION APERS, with ‘Liste of Syndics and 
Examiners, and the Regulations, &c. ., fOF the Examination held 


Printed for the Syndics, at the Press; and by 
at Warehouse, 32, Paternoster-row, London, 


w Ready, price Sixpence the four Papers; by post Sevenpence, 
PAPERS ISSUED BY THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
THE REMEDIES AT LAW AGAINST DIST ORBERS OF DIVINE 
2. on MoTION FOR ALTERING THE PRAYER Book. 


1 
STATE At THE LAW RELATING TO STIPENDIARY OURATES. Three 


Pence separately, 
. ; and P. 
London; J, T, HAYES and MASTERS. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


A PLAIN AND SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR 
LDREN : in Letters from a Father to his Son. we Questions for Examination. 
bavys, DD, D., Bishop of irteenth Edition (137th Thou- 


This little work relates the leading events of English Hi in simple and inte- 
resting language, well yted to young children. It is on of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowl and —_ in the recom- 


mended by the Committee of Council on E neation, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PEACE OF PARIS, 1855. With a Chronological Table of Contents, 

By Duke YONGE. In One thick Volume, Crown 8v0, 12s. 
Though available as a School-hook, this volume contains as much as oodinary 
octavos. It is written on a carefully digested plan, ample s: ite ‘avon te 2 

last three centuries, All the best anthorities have been consulted. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE AND HER DEPENDENCIES, 
DURING THE LAST FOUR CENTURIES. For the Use of Young Persons 
Schools. Edited by the Rev. JoHN SEDGWICK, M.A. 12mo, 6s, 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. Lronnarp 


A MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, from the Remotest 
nee to she oF Western Empire, A.D. 476. the same Author. 


Te. Wat, for the conventerice of Schools, may be had in Two Part’ (sold sepa- 
Vol. L, containing, besides the History of India and the other Asiatic nations, a 
complete History of Greece. 
Vol. IL, containing a complete History of Rome. 4s. 


A GENERAL OUTLINE OF AN CIENT HISTORY. By 


the late Mrs. TRIMMER. New Edition. 


A GEN ERAL OUTLINE ¢ E OF dome HISTORY. By the 
owe hie by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 


HANDBOOK of AN CIEN’ HISTORY and 


th stions. slated fro by the Ven. Archdeacon 
6s. 6d. 
lso, by the same Edi 


1. HANDBOOK | OF MEDLEVAL HISTORY AND 


et. 4s. 6d. 


2. BARDEGOX OF MODERN HISTORY AND GEO- 
5s. 6d 
“The leading characteristic of these Handtooks is their exceedin simplicity. the the 
excellent order with whi are the of thei 
the borate eruditi they exhibit in every page.” 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, 


ARNOLD'S INTROPUCTION TO FRENCH. 
THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan. of = enry’s 


First Latin Book.” By the Rev, THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD late 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth 12m0, 5s, 
“Mr. Arnold has succeeded in te aetany a work admirably adapted to meet the wants of 
English stude nts of the French lan: far 8) per rior as a sepon *book to any other intro- 
duction, even from the pen of a nativ te wariter. e sound principles of — and repe- 
tition, which have secured for the author a tation widely extended and well deserved, 


h i lified. Hi: t of the differe: f idiom i tisfacto 
ang here “Whoever thoroughly tansters this Work will rarely want anything further 
on the subject.”—Atheneum, 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, 
1. A KEY to the Exercises. By M. Denituz. 2s. 6d. 


2. HANDBOOK OF FRENCH VOCABULARY. 4s. 6d. 
THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK ; on the Plan of 


First Latin Book,” and First French Boo! he Rev. 
M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly we nity College, Cam 
J. W. FRabErsporr?, Phil, Dr. of the Taylor Institute, Oxford. 


*,* A KEY to the Exercises may be had, 2s. 6d, 
Also, by the same Editors, 


1, A READING COMPANION to the FIRST GERMAN 


BOOK; containing Extracts from the Best Authors, with Vocabulary an 
Notes. 4s, 


2. THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK;; containing a Syntax 


Vocabulary, with copious Reading Lessons and Exercises, 


3. HAN DBOOK OF GERMAN VOCABULARY. 4s. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
In 8vo0, price 2s, 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS IN ENGLISH VERSE, from 


OVID, 
HORACE TACITUS, &c. By Lez, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
RIVINGTONsS, Waterloo-place. 
POCKET EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS, 


‘WORDSWORTH’ S POETICAL WORKS. Ih Six Vols., 


price 21s. cloth 


ORDS WORTH'S EXCURSION: a Poem. Price 3s. 6d. 


ROGERS’ S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. cloth. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s: 6d. cloth. 
KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
PERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH 


POETRY. In Three Vols., price 9s. cloth, 


LAMB'S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC 


POETS. In Two Vols., price 6s. cloth. 
aoDODD'S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. Price 3s. 6d. 
*,* All the above are kept in bindings suitable for Presents. 
London: EDWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
Just published, in One Vol. Demy vo, price 18s. cloth, 


HAYDN’ S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Comprehending 
Remarkable Occurrences, , Modern, Foundats dation, Law: 


Govern- 
stry, an Seicnee. their Achieve- 
ments in Arms—their Civil, Military, and. Religious poy famas-the Ont n and Advance 
of uman Arts and Inventions, w h re ~ to sh Empire. The 
comprehending body body of I mest’ om the 
earliest accounts to the me.. n ae lv enlar; 
tion of Grea’ 


it 
his Edition about e Hundred new. art 


mentsof Countries—their I 


purposes, numerous biographical, geographical literary, an 
supp 
is 
domestic, or general.” — 


Swab MoOXON and Co,, Dover-atreet, 


ma. 


FES 


Feb. 18, 1860.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE of I EDMOND MALONE (Editor of ‘Shakspeare) u 
A MAN’S HEART: a Poem. By Dr. Cuartrs Mackay, 


Author of “ Life and Liberty A America,” Feap. 8vo. (Just ready. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT OWEN. By Witt1am Lwvcas 


SARGANT, Author of “ Social Innovators and their pena. ” One 
reqdy. 


“IS IT NOT WRITTEN?” Being the Testimony of 
Scripture against the Errors of Romanism, By EDWARD 8. PRYCE, A he ty Siete 
THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS of HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 


the Rev. JosEPH MULLENS, Author of “Missions in South India,” One Vol., 
cloth, (Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
TRANSFORMATION; or, The Romance of Monte Beni. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Author of the “Scarlet Letter,” &. ba = 

A MOTHER'S TRIALS. By the Author of “ My Lapy.” 
(Just ready. 

G Ri BY Y M ORE. A Story of Country Life. Three Vols. 


Now ready. 


AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. By Hotme Tata, Author 


of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” Three Vols. 


THE COUSINS’ COURTSHIP. By Jonny R. Wisx. 
0 Vols. a 

NETLEY HALL; or, The Wife’s Sister. Feap. 8vo. Price 
A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLES IN 1858-59. 


4 Sir JOHN BOWRING, Governor of Hong Kon: ne, and H.M.’s Plenipotentiary in 

China. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. ce 188, cloth, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. Revised 
by HIMSELF, with additional Chapters by his ELpEst Son. One Vol. Post 8vo, with 

. & Portrait engraved on Steel from an Original Drawing. Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

LIFE OF SCHLEIERMACHER, as unfolded in his Auto- 
plography and Le Translated from the German by FREDERICA ROWAN. Two 
Vols. it 8vo, athe Portrait. Price One cloth, 


THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. With Eighty 


Diagrams, Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth 


EXPOSITIONS OF ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE 


CORINTHIANS. By the late , Frep, W. RoBERTSON, M.A., of Brighton, One 
thick Vol. Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


MAGDALENE: a Poem. Feap. 8vo, price 1s. 
WILLIAM BURKE, THE AUTHOR OF JUNIUS. By 


JELINGER C. Symons. Square 16mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


Just published, Svo, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 


GoD S PROHIBITION OF THE MARRIAGE WITHA 
DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER (Lev. xxiii. 6), Not to be set aside from an inference 
from ~ jastiution of Polygamy among the Jews (Lev. xviii. 18). By the Rev. E. B. 
Pusry, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. 
J. H. and J. PARKER, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London ; 
and J. and F. H. Rivin@ToN, Waterloo- place, London. 


BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


ADDRESSES TO THE CANDIDATES FOR ORDI- 


NATION ON THE QUESTIONS IN THE ORDINATION SERVICE. SAM 
BtsHop OF Ox¥FoRD, Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the 
ihn Almoner to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CONTENTS: 


4. The Ministration retrine, and Discipline. 
5. The Driving away of Erroneous and Stran rine: 

6. Private Monitions and Exhortations to the § Sick og to" the Whole, 
7. Private Ministrations to the Sick and to the Who! 

8. Diligence in 

> Diligence in the Study of Holy Scripture. 

0. Being Ensamples to the Flow’ irist. 
it Maintaining Quietness and 
12, Obedience to Ordinary and Chief Ministers. 
Oxford end London: J. H. and J. ParKER. 


THE LITERARY CHURCHMAN for FEBRUARY 16th, 


Price Fourpence, contains— 


of the Cler. An American Vi h 
—Dr. Vaughan’ ’s Memorials of History.~Lectures De, D 


Harrow ee Farrar’s Science Coit 
mons by B. = Summars of General Literature. 


‘ormer Hevisions. Wes Book. | Miscellaneous, Correspondence, Index, &c. 
Recent Pamphiets on Liturgical Revision. 


Office, 377, Strand, London, wc. 
This day, in Two Vols. Feap., price 9s. cloth, 


ATHELINE; OR, THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. A Tale. 
By Lovisa STEWART. 
Oxford and London : J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


Wr DID. LOU LET THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG? 
UR LETTERS TO THE POLITICAL DISSENTERS OF ENGLAND, on their 
abolition of ns TO Rates and Church Property, by ‘‘ PHILIP PLAINSPOKEN.” 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 


REVIVALISM, TESTED BY HOLY SCRIPTURE. By 
the Rev, ARCHIBALD WEIR., M.A., Trinity Coll. Oxford 
Oxford, and 877, Strand: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 


Lately published, price 5s. cloth, 


Oe CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE; 
J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, London.. 


DR. BRIGHT ON CONSUMPTION, &c, 
Just published, Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, price 9s, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF ‘HE 
A BRA LUNGS, AND Sp Review of the sev. 
in these Affections. M. F.G.S., Member of of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Londo: Edition, aa 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


In Folio, with Fifty-cight full page Plates, price £3 10s., half-bound in morocco, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON CAST AND WROUGHT 
IRON BRIDGES AND GIRDERS, as applied to Railway Grater and to Buildi 
generally. With numerous exam amples, est tos a large scale, selected from the pu 
works of the most eminent Engine WILLIAM HUMBER, Assoc, Inst, Civil 
Engineers, Member of t Instituth Mechanical Engineers. 


r. Humber’s admirable work on Iron Bridges.” —Timea, 
Now ready, Eighth Edition, Feap., 2s. 6d. sewed, or 3s. cloth, 


THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE: an E 


ith f the Causes, Progress, and Termination of Various Chronic Diseases of the 
i wot od e Organs, em aed ves, Limbs, and Skin; and of their Treatment by Water 
and other Hygienic means. By JAMES MANBY GULLY, M.D, 


“ Dr. Gully brings to the ae of the same the acqhirements of a fully -educated, 
and th ight of a large ly 
“The bes cheat at on tho Water Cure that hae yet been published.” 
lorning 


In One thick Vol., the Twelfth Edition, greatly improved, price 16s. 
MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. Forming a compre- 


hensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and —~ atrmmeed y T. J. GRAHAM, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 


the medical eal guides that have come to our hands, ig b best, For ful- 
theg oll the palm to Dr. 
ex ing every publication of its class.”—. 
Also, by the same Author, 11s. boards, Sixth ines, 


ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES: a Treatise describing 
their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment, with numerous Cases, and 
Medical Glossary. Including Lying-in. 
surpascon in value ony otter book of te Lady's Magasines” 


Now ready, the Twenty-ninth Edition, greatly enlarged, 18mo, price 3s. 


THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE: arranged in 


the most simple and easy Language. By A 
Also just published, 18mo, price 1s. 4d. half bound, 
THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO A KNOWLEDGE OF THE 


STITUTION with Sher, Account of its Rise 
tn Singh Form of Question and Answer, for er- 
A 


THE ITALIAN COMPLICATIONS—THEIR CAUSE AND CURE, 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
THE CONFESSION. AL: 2 View of Romanism i ie Papa its Actual 
Principles, Aims, and Workings, drawn up chie Authoritativ: 
tly reco ded to the Dispassionate Considerati f 
5o ‘BEARD, Author of People's Dictionary of the Bibl Bible,” 


CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. ELEVENTH EDITION. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAIN ED, in Al habetical 


with Additions and Corrections. 0, 
Twenty-third Edition, revised and enlarged, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 


COTTAGE COMFORTS: with Hints for promoting them, 


gleaned from experience, Enlivened with Anecdotes, By EstHER Copley. 


SOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE; comprising Receipts 
for the 4 and Jaton Preparation of every Meal of the Gay, and 


“ All who have food to cook should buy this book.” —Morning Chronicle, 


SOYER’S SYSTEM OF COOKERY 3 omer Gastronomic 


Regenerator, for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. 


NEW TEXT-BOOK ON HISTORY. 
Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 
AN AN ALYSIS OF THE STUART PERIOD OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY: constructed from the best Authorities, for the Use of 


ring for Public Examinations ; with copious Supplemen' Notes, 
atlon Questions, By RoBERT Ross, Lecturer on His' story, 


“Carefully and judiciously put together.”—Athenaum. 


In Post 8vo, 3s. cloth; 3s, 6d. cloth, extra gilt 64. morocco, 
THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. A New Edition. 


Witha Memoir, By J. M. HARB. The Allegory illustrated with Cutting 
Ch the Biogra) neal th wings ot 
dna Recollections of from Drawings by L. 


« edition is one of remarkable exvallonc. We st recommend dua as the ‘test 
ostanee useful family edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ with which we are acquainted.” 


— Congregational Pulpit. 
In Post 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


THE SELF. INSTRUCTOR IN GERMAN. Containing Der 
thwillige, a Comedy, by Kotzebue; and Der Neffe als ah, by Cobeee, With 
and copious Notes. By Dr. FALCK L 
its i lume entitled to the highest 
class. They are plain, bract ical, comple wandw gerbe 
*S ne gt the m most amusing elementary reading books that ever passed under our hands.” 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY W. PINNOCK, 
Author of “ "Pinnoek’ 's Catechisms,” “ flistories of England, Rome, Greece,” &c, 
The Eighth Edition, enlarged, 12m0, 4s. 6d, 
A COMPREHEN SIVE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 


NGUAGE; with Exercises, Questions for Examination, and Notes, Cri! 
Explanatory, "intended for tive of Schools and for Private Tuition By Ww. 
PLNNOC 


GRAMMAR OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. With Maps, 


Views, 


GRAMMAR OF P ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. With Maps, 


Views, &c, 18mo, 


GRAMMAR OF SACRED, GEOGRAPHY AN D HISTORY.. 


ith jews, &c, 18mo, 4s. 


Third Edition, 12mo, price 2a. 6d. 


THE SYNOPTICAL EUCLID ; being the e first Four Books of 


Euclid’s “ of Geometry,” — of Dr. Robert Simson. ty 
liar arre ment to facilitate a in Classes and Private Study, and 
Exerci ercises, AMUEL A, Goon, L. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, oui CO, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


published, Crown 8vo, price 5s. 64. 
A SCHOOL D COLLEGE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


contain ning ful logical Tables, Chapters on Religion, 
ginin ms, &c, BA 


This most admirable histo cannot speedily to all others in 
and fa families Morning. He: ad 


Curtis has ‘colsted the best authorities, and arranged bis tistter in the best 
‘ London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
M. SZEMERY. 


HUNGARY FROM 1848 TO 1860. M. SZEMERY, 
late Minister of the Interior and President of A. uncil of Ministers 
in Hungary. Post 8vo. (Just ready. 


It. 
THE NEW NATIONAL EDIFICES, 


PAGAN OR CHRISTIAN? Being Notes for the 
General Public on Our National Architecture. By W. J. Cocknury 
Muir. Post 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
AND SECTS, from the Earliest io of Christianity. By the Rev. 
J. B. Marspey, Author of “The Karly and Later Puritans.” A New 
Edition in Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each. To be completed in 
Twelve Parts. [Part I. on the 29th. 
“ The best book on the subject in our literature.”—Atheneum, 
“ A production of great interest and utility,’—Daily News, 


Iv. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


HORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPON- 
DENCE. Now first chronologically arranged. Edited by PrtEex 
CUNNINGHAM. To be completed in Eighteen Monthly Parts, with 
Thirty-nine beautiful Portraits, price Five Shillings each Part. 

(Part I. on the 29th. 


v. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Suirtey Brooks; and 
illustrated by Jonn Tennriev. 8vo, 13s. 


“A story of high mark, in which = abundant fun is free from flippancy ; the 
manly earnestness is d and gen Characters have been drawn with power 
and regard to truth. The illustrations by Mr. Tenniel are as remarkable for 
more than ordinary truth and finish as the book itself.”—Ezaminer, 


vI. 
REV. DR. CUMMING. 


THE AMERICAN PASTOR IN EUROPE. Edited, 
and Notes, by the Rev. Dr. Crown fr, 
ust ready 


THE SHAKSPERE QUESTION: an Inquiry into 
the Genuineness of the MS, corrections in Mr. J. P. Collier’s Annotated 
Shakspere, Folio, 1632; and of certain Shaksperian Documents likewise 
published by Mr. Collier. 4to, with fac-similes, 6s. [Now ready. 


VIII. 


THE EARL OF DUNDONALD. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. By 
the Earzt or Dunponatp. The First Volume (the Second and Con- 
cluding Volume immediately), 8vo, 14s. 


“This book is better and more spirit-stirring than a romance, It is more full 
of interest than one of Marryat’s novels,”— Economist, 


Ix. 
THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. [Edited by the Rev. Leveson 
Vernon Harcourt. Two Vols., 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 

[Now ready. 


x. 
UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED in LONDON 
and PARIS. By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” Two Vols, 


“ Lucid in style, abounding in pathos, full of humour, and never flagging in its 
brisk and startll ling course i will assuredly startle ‘the public and provoke 
argument.”—Morning Post, 


SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of “ Wide, Wide 
World.” Library Edition. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, he. Cheap 
Popular Edition, Half-a-Crown. [In a few days. 


DR. DORAN. 
LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF, WALES, from 
Edward of Carnarvon to Albert of Windsor. By Dr. Doran, Author of 


“ Lives of the Queens of England.” Post 8vo, with an Llustration. 
[On the 22nd. 


XIII. 
STEP BY STEP; or, the Good Fight. From the 
German of Nethusins. By Mrs. Bususy, Cloth boards, Half-a-Crown; 
cloth, 3s. [Now ready. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On Be Mareh, 
POEMS AND ESSAYS. 


Two Vols, Crown 8vo, price £1 Is. 
CONTENTS OF Volt, I. 
Prefatory Memoir. Eliduke, Count of Yveloc; a Tragedy. 
Minor Poe vems, | Violenzia; a Tragedy. 
CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 
Essays (reprinted chiefly from the National Essays—continued. 
The Classical § of English Poetry: 


Wom 
e Cony crentt m and Poetry o ons for ren. 
mas Boose. Child Fairy Tales and George Cruik- 
e Theory of Poe’ cal ression: shank, 
Unideal Cral The Police. 
Unideal Fiction: De Wess Thackeray on Swift. 


W. M. Thackeray: Artist and Moralist. | 
n a few days, in Crowh 8vo, 
POEMS BEFORE CON GRESS. By E. B. Brownie. 
Next week, in Folio, price 12s. 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE HUMAN AND 
ANIMAL FRAME. With Ten Large Tinted Lithographs. By WATERHOUSE 
HAWKINS, I’.L.S., F.G.8, 


In Two Vols. Demy 8vo, 40s. 


THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, DUKE 


OF WELLINGTON. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. 
Third Edition, in Demy 8vo, price 15s. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOP#, Author of “ Doctor Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” &c. 
Tn Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE AS EXHIBITED IN 


HIS WORKS. By the Rev, A. A. MorGAN, 
Demy 8vo, price 9s. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Coartzs Dickens. With 
Sixteen Lllustrations. In Post Ovo, $s. 68. 
A TREATISE ON THE LOOP FORMATION FOR 
RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. es AUTOMATOS, 
day, in Demy 8vo, pri: 
CENTRAL ITALY poor DIPLOMATIC. INTERFERENCE. 
In Post 8vo, price 5s. 
OLD LEAVES. Gathered from Household Words. By W. 
1, WILLS. 
In Feap. 8vo, 78. 


A VISION OF BARBAROSSA IN THE MOUNTAINS 


OF SALTZBURG; and other Poems, By WILLIAM STIGANT, 
Price 1s., the Third Number of 


ONE OF THEM. By Caartes Lever. With Illustrations 


by “ Phiz.” 
In Post 8vo, price 3s. 


A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Caartes 


ALLSTON COLLINS. With Two Illustrations by the Author, 
In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 
THE HALLOW ISLE TRAGEDY. 
In Two 8vo, 
ELFIE IN SICILY. 
Crown price 7s. 


THE REVIVAL, IN ITS PHYSICAL, PSYCHICAL, AND 


RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. By W. M. WILKINSON. 
In Post 8vo, price 5s, 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. By Henry Mortey. 


With Thirty Illustrations by Charles Bennett. 
Second Edition, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


NORTHUMBERLAND and the BORDER. By Watrer 


Wuire, Author of “ A Month in Yorkshire,” &c, 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SECRET HISTORY of the AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT, 


AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTIONS OF PROTESTANTS, 
MICHIELS. 
Post 8vo, 93, 


TOBACCO: ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. By 


F. W. Farruovr, F.S.A, With One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 
Post 8vo, 6s, 


OUR ENGINES OF WAR, AND HOW WE GoT TO TO 


MAKE THEM, By Captain Jervis WHITE JzsRvIs, M.P. With numerous W 
Second Edition, Post 8vo, 2s. 


THE RIFLE MUSKET. By Captain JERVIS Waitt 


Jgxvis, M.P. With Woodcuts 
In Two Vois. Demy Svo, 21s. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. With Notes by 


THoMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
Third Edition, Vols. I. and II., Demy 8vo, 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, CALLED 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Tomas CARLYLE. With Portraits and Maps. 


In One Vol, 8vo, 23s. 


DAVENPORT DUNN: a Man of Our Day. By Cuanies 


LEVER. With Forty-four Illustrations by H. K. Browne, 
Two Vols. Post 8vo, 22s. 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. By THomas 


ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, 0s. 6d. 
THE WANDERER. By Owen Menepira. 
Second Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE: : | Ilustrated in a 
Third Edition, Revised and Improved, Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, for the Use of the Junior Classes in 
Schools, By L, Crark. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Witiram Canpwett Roscoe. 
Edited, with a Prefatory a s Brother-in-law, RicHarp Hutton, 
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THE “MANCHESTER REVIEW.” 


A NEW INDEPENDENT LIBERAL JOURNAL, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, WEEKLY, 


Contains Sixteen Pages of the same size as the “Spectator,” the “Saturday Review,” and 
other First Class Papers. 


The Promoters of this Journal desire by means of it to aid in consolidating public opinion in favour of a firm and consistent 
foreign policy, together with a wise progress in Constitutional Reforms at home. They believe that the two great hindrances to 
such a union among men of liberal and practical views have been, the intriguing policy and tactics of the leaders of the present 
Opposition, and the violent courses followed by the Ultra-Liberal party. 


A politician who aims to lead the party he has adopted by telling them they are destitute of principle, and who shows in his 
coalitions, and abuse of coalitions, that he himself cares nothing about principle, cannot have confiding followers, and cannot even 
aim at a straightforward and consistent policy. The honest portion of those whom he hopes to lead are precisely those on whom 
he can least depend ; and, although for a time he may discipline his ranks for the purpose of attack, the utter absence of confidence 
in their leader, together with the want of united purpose among themselves, would lead, in the event of victory, to a contemptible 
and disastrous retreat from the position they had won. On the other hand, the Ultra-Liberals have been too ready to sacrifice all 
hope of present progress, and even to stop the business of the country for years, rather than modify their extreme opinions. 


With both of these sections another fraction of the House of Commons has alternately been united, bent only on the 
mischievous and spiteful hindrance of all legislation by a Government whose constitutionally regulated freedom is abhorrent to 
their hearts. The Ultramontane Romanists are nowhere more virulent than in this kingdom. The liberty they enjoy is abused 
to the utmost license, and their leading priests and orators attempt to stir up their co-religionists, by attacks upon the Government 
and the Queen, which, in any Roman Catholic country in Europe, would be quickly silenced by the strong arm of despotic power. 
The confusion into which the business of the country has been thrown by these factious proceedings has awakened a strong feeling 
of indignation among all thoughtful and patriotic men. From this latter class it is that the Manchester Review asks and expects 
sympathy and co-operation, and to them it offers a hearty and zealous aid. 


The following passage from the first number of the Review will show more fully what it seeks to advocate and accomplish :— 


*¢ As regards our political principles, we may repeat, what we stated in 
our ‘ Preliminary Address,’ that they are those of the Moderate Liberal 
party. That party includes many honest Reformers in its ranks, but it 
also numbers not a few dishonest Conformers to moderate opinions, whose 
aims are revolutionary, while they profess to care for nothing but peace. 
It will be our duty, as faithful exponents of public opinion, to unmask the 
schemes and intrigues by which the tail of the Liberal party seeks to become 
the head, and with that view we shall endeavour to show, from time to 
time, by quotation from representative Tory and Ultramontane journals, 
how the two extreme sections of the Opposition, while differing so widely 
in principle, are ever on the watch for opportunities to unite in a common 
— of obstruction. On that point we ought to take warning from the 

istory of French party politics. Whatever may be said of Louis Philippe 
and his Ministers, no one who has studied the recent parliamentary history 
of France can help coming to the conclusion that the coalition of the French 
Ultra-Conservative party with the Ultra-Liberals was the immediate cause 
of the Revolution of 1848. Making due allowance for differences of national 
character and circumstances, we find many of the same causes at work in 
this country as those which preceded the downfall of the Orleans dynasty. 
The same reckless misrepresentations are propagated by the leaders of 
faction, through the coalition press; the same intrigues, inspired by similar 
jesuitical agencies, are at work in the House of Commons as those which 
overturned Parliamentary Government in France, and prepared the way for 
that Imperial despotism which costs Great Britain so enormous a sum 
annually for national and mercantile insurance. 


‘We are not afraid of any such fatal result in this country. We have 
the most perfect reliance upon the good sense, and above all, upon the 
healthy instincts of the English people, which have carried the nation 
through so many threatening dangers at home and abroad. But fore- 
warned is forearmed. ‘The good man of the house,’ although he may 
not know the hour at which burglars may try his bolts and bars, takes 
care to be on the watch. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact, openly 
boasted by Count Montalembert, that ‘ Twenty-one Catholic deputies of 
Ireland are the masters of the majority in Parliament ; or to the still 
more ominous fact, which the soi-disant Conservative press has so care- 
fully kept out of sight, that Lord Derby, at the Liverpool Banquet, 
expressed the pleasure he felt at finding that ‘the great body of the 
intelligent Roman Catholics in this country have lately shown a grow- 
ing tendency to alienate themselves from the so-called Liberal party, 
and to unite themselves with those who are their natural allies, the 
Conservatives.” That a certain portion of the Roman Catholics, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, would like to see Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli once more in office, we can readily suppose, because a Tory 
Government could be more easily goaded into a war with Louis Napoleon, 
than the present Administration is likely to be. That zealous Pro- 
testant Conservatives should lend their aid to the intrigues now going 
forward for the accomplishment of that object, is only a new proof that 
party feeling has more influence over many persons than sound principle,” 
Manchester Review, Jan, 7th, 1860, 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST SIX NUMBERS. 


No. L No. II. No. V. 
Journalism and Public Opinion. Mr. Disraeli’s Liberalism.—No. I. Dead-Lock at Washington. 

‘ The Disorganised Opposition. New t of the Italian Question. A Chapter of Italian History. 
Pro-Slavery Fanaticism. The Eight Hours’ Question. — Cotton Supply.—The Difficulty of 
The Times and the Burghers of Bremen. Mr. Buchanan’s Foreign Policy. lennon. 

The Jesuits in America. Genteel Shoplifting. Army Officers and Rifle 
The Congress of Paris. Commercial Reform in France. Memoranda about American Slavery. 
Women’s Rights.—The Clothes Question. The Pope in Ireland. Mr. Disraeli’s Liberalism.—No. II. 


French Equality and English Liberty. 


Political and Personal News and Gossip. 


Intemperance: its Causes and Cures. 


Political and Personal News and Gossip. The Book World. Political and Personal News and Gossip. 
The Book World. Our Ruined West Indies. The Book World. 
German Unity. Trees and Their Nature. Monthlies and Quarterlies. 
Muscular Christianity. Leaves from a Common-Place Book. Papal Rome. 
No. II. No. IV. No. VI. 


Political Consistency—Lord Palmerston 


National, Burdens—England, America, and 
France. 


Italy and the New Holy Alliance. 


and Mr. Bright. Mr. Disraeli and the Church Question. 
Count Walewski. The Ministry and the Opposition, Cotton a Indian Field. 
Commercial Morality. Home Politics of Sardinia. The Tory-Papist Coalition. 
The Rifle Movement, Present and to Come. The Tory-Papist Coalition. Journalism and Public Opinion. 
The American President’s Message. The Government and the Press. . The American Crisis. 
American Slavery Intelligence. Sham Representation and Real Representation. The Anglo-French Treaty. 
Political and Personal News and Gossip. Political and Personal News and p- Political and Personal News and Gossip. 
The Book World. The Book World. The Book World. 
French Morality. The Light of St. Giles’. The Liturgy and the Dissenters. 
The Indian Campaign. A German Statesman. Methodism in America. 
Leaves from a Common-Place Book. Leaves from a Common-Place Book. Leaves from a Common-Place Book. 


A Spxcimzn Numser will be sent to any address in the United Kingdom, on receipt of Four Postage Stamps, 


EDWIN SLATER, 129, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. ° 
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NEW WORKS. 


[TALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By the 
New Preface chiedy on the Greats wich have ooourred in since Post 


"TRAVELS IN PERU AND MEXICO. By 8. 8. Hirt, Esgq., 
Author of “‘ Travels in Siberia,” &. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21 
traveller’ chiet aim has been suc- 
in the of character which he exhibits 
people fiving 


various forms bs vernment and in dif- 

ferent stages of civilization, and leaves them 

at the close of thet Wayfaring not wearied 
hengum. 


but refreshed.”—A. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THOMAS MOORE’S MEMOIRS. 
MOORE’S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AED 


SYDNEY MITH'S "WORKS, including his Contri- 


8 to the Ed People’s Edition, — with the People’s 
Edition of “ “Lord 8 Two Vols, Crown 8vo, pi 


THE VY: VERACITY OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS: with 
(On Friday next. 


PASSING G THOUGHTS ON. RELIGION. By the Author 


ee ” “Gertrude,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


SACRED M MU JSINGS ON MANIFESTATION 8 OF GOD 
MAN; with Thoughts on the Peetas of Woman, and other Sub- 
jects. Edited b; HANKIN ; with Preface by 


Mary SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 
(In the preas. 


i 
he Rev. Dr. BAYLEE, Principal of St, Aidan’s Theological 


VIII. 
(CELESTIAL OBJECTS FOR COMMON TELESCOPES. 
Rev. THomMas W. WEBB, M.A.,F.R.A.S. With Woodcuts, and a Map of the 


Moon _ inches in diameter, on Steel. 16mo, 7s. 


DE. URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFAC- 
New Edition, re-written ane a enlarged, illustrated with 
Wood. Edit F.RS., F.S.S. 


nearly 0 “Bhgravings on ose ERT H Keeper of 


Recor Assisted itlemen emg ent in Science, and connected 
with he and Parts I. to To be minent in in Fourteen ‘Monthy 
Parts, price 5s. 


“TENN ENT’S WORK ON 
ly revised, containing two new Maps and a new 
1904 Seventeen Plans and 


SIR JAMES EMERSON 
CEYLON. Fourth Edition, thorou; 

on Buddhism and Demon in Worst 

Charts, and Ninety Engravings on 


SCHILLER'S LIFE AND WORKS. By Emit Patresxe. 


HUSTORY OF THE LIFE OF ARTHUR, DUKE OF 

Chaplain- to'the Forces. With Maps, Plans, and Portraits. Four Vols. 


[THE WASHINGTONS: a Tale of a Country Parish in the 
h Cop Coptury. By the Rev. J. N. SIMPKINSON, Rector of ington. ort p- 
xiv. 


THE D DOG IN LTH AND DISEASE. 
Illustrations 


Ibe. ns engraved on Wood. Square 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LON GMAN, and ROBERTS. 


By 


50, CONDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
| 


At all the Libraries, just published, price 7s. 
CE SAR BIROTTEAU: the History of his Grandeur and 
fall. Translated by J. H. Simpson, Esq., from the French of Dx BAuzac. 
ae .—* We believe that, so far from having a demoralizing effect, the careful and 
thought 1 perusal of Balzac’s bby ings can have no other effect than to increase the 
love of virtue and the dread of vi 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD « on n EN GLAND. Selections from 
his Own Writings. Translated and Edited by J. H. Stimpson. 
“ Coming events cast their shadows before.” 
Just published, beautifully Illustrated, price 1s, 61. 
° TE AN; or, the Story of our Old Planet and 
Id ripture and Science. 


AMT 
bitants told by 


its In! 
0 
struction of in his 
ublished, price 5s. each Series ; extra hound, 6s. 6d. 
HIGHLAN' DS. AND HIGHLAN DERS; as they were and 
they are, By WILLIAM GRanT STEWART. 
First SERIES—STRATHAVON and GLENLIVAT. 
SECOND SERIES—STRATHSPEY and BADENOCH. 


Just published, price 5s, gilt edges. 


THE CONVERT: and other Poems. By the Rev. F. F. 


CLARKE. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & €0.’8 POPULAR NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 
At all the Libraries, just published, in Three Vols. 


THE LAND OF KELT: a Tale of | of Lerne in th in the Days of 


he From an tnpublished MS. By 
MISS POWER’S NEW NOVEL.—Just in Two 


N ELLY CAREW. By Marauerire A. Power. 
“ This novel will doubtless be su in the novel-reading world from its 
of desei its yur deli ion of ch 
Critio—" Wi ‘with co; er. 


Now ready, at all the rl in Two Vols. 
MEMOIRS OF A LADY IN WAITTIN G. By the Author 
of “ Adventures of . Colonel Somerset in Caffraria. 
Post — sure ofthe present feat. and one that may be ranked with the 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND (0, PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. OF TENNYSON’S “ PRINCESS.” 
WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In Boal 8vo, cloth, price 16s.; morocco, 21s.; illustrated with Twenty-six Wood 
by Tuomas Dauzret andGreen, from Designs by D. Macuisz, R.A. 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L. 


POET LAUREATE, 


Also, by the same Author, 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Twetrra Epit1on. In One Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 


Ereutx Epitiox. Price 5s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD; AND OTHER POEMS. 


Tarp Epirion. Price 5s, cloth. 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


Price 7s. cloth. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Eprtion. Price 6s. cloth. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’S, 
307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


*,* Every English, French, and German Book of Interest added 
ly on tion, in large numbers, to 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
Country Svupscriptiox, From TWO GUINEAS vupwarps. 


Family Subscriptions, FIVE GUINEAS and TEN GUINEAS. 


Just published, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF POPULAR WORKS 
OF THE SEASON, at greatly reduced prices, being (clean and perfect) copies 
ofthe Books withdrawn from circulation at the 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues and Terms sent by post on application. 


J. F. HOPE’S NEW WORKS, 


In Two Vols, Post 8vo, price 21s. 


FUESTORICAL RECOLLECTION 8 OF THE REIGN OF 
WILLIAM THE FOURTH. By A. M 


One Vol, Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
A FALSE STEP IN LIFE. By I. L. D. 
In Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. 
THE OLD CHATEAU. By M. Leseune 


J. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
_ MISS FREER’S NEW WORK. 


ready, in Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. bound, 
History: OF TE T | REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 
AND NAV. Miss 


Author of “The Lives of Angoulém enry IIL,” 
Also, now ready, 


RAVELS i in EASTERN AFRICA; with the N ARRATIVE 


THE, MAN OF THE PEOPLE. - By Witu1am Howrrr. 
THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Grey. Three Vols. 


Hurst and BLAcKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


The Second Thousand, price 5s., is now ready, of 


M ARY STUAR T. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
“ We have here a most sketch of the life of one, beautiful as 
she was unfortunate, and whose Rinsonte —-. is one of r and 
interest.” —Notes and Queries. 
. Lamartine’s review of s life is intensely 
The work will be perused with deep interest, and will amp its praphic 
sketchesand its touching descriptions, and in the glowing it is through- 
out characterized.” —Glasgow S. Guardian. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES Buack. London: LONGMAN and Co. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, pp. 552, price 7s. 6d. 
THE PROSE AND PROSE WRITERS OF BRITAIN, 


Chaucer to the Present Time; with Bi hical Noti Explanat 
and "Sketches of the History of sh Priterature. 
M.A., Fellow of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 
“Its specimens of Bagich prose extend from Caen to Ruskin, and 
judgment are evinced in their selection; not only a y for the most 
of the style of their ‘Sut wherever ‘wave 
‘0 give a lively idea of the character of the writers, as well ag ae 
of treating — Westminster 
ex ey, | are selected, and the volume deserves a large share of popular favour.” 


the me rm ruse and which the 
Uniform with the above, price 7s. 6d. 


THE POETRY AND POETS OF BRITAIN, from Chaucer 
to Tennyson; with Biographical Sketches of each, and p led’ by an_Introductory 
Essay on the igina of English Poetical Literature. By DANIEL SCRYMGEOUR. 
nd = he has a fine taste 


Notes, 
IEMAUS , 


“ His acquaintance with literature of 
ent in criticism. he late 
view of thee we have 


| Lenton; LONGMAN and Co, 
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NOTICE. 
THE OCORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No. 3 (for MARCH), 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY, THE 25rm FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
1. A Few Words on Junius and Macaulay. | 5, Framley Parsonage. 


and Philosopher. Essays on the VIIL—Gatherum 
‘an, the Work, and the "Time. ” 1X.—The Vicar’s 


2 Apprentice. (With 6. Sir Joshua and Holbei 


3. Mabel. 7. The Changeling. 
4, Studies in Animal Animal Li: 
Chapter garden and its | Lovel the Widower. 
traces of past life—Not a breath Chapter III.—In which I play the 
perishes Spy. (With an Illustration.) 
itants— ers 
Resuscitation of Rotifers: drowned | 9 The National Gallery Difficulty Solved. 
yes that (With Illustrations.) 
nimals can be revive er com- b Wi Ww party 
plete desiccation—Experiments con- 4 wine 
tradicting the belief—Spallanzani’s 
Testimony—Value of biology as a | 11. Student Life in Scotland, 
cans of eal fi of 12, Roundabout Papers— 
an e five great types— 
Z No. I1, On Two Children in Black. 


Criticism of Cuvier’s arrangement. 
Contents oF No, 1. Contznts oF No, 2, 
1, Framley Parsonage. 1. Nil Nisi Bonam. 
| bone 2. Invasion Panics, 
ter II. The ley Setand the | 3, To Goldenhair (from Horace’ 
Chapter Chaldicotes. 
2. The Chinese and the “Outer Bar- 
barians.” 


4. Framley Parsonage. Chapter IV.—A 
Matter of Conscience. _ Chapter 
Amantium irw amorie integratio. 

3. Lovel the Widower. Chagos VI.—Mr. Harold Smith’s 
Ck Beak- ecture. 

street, (With 5, Tithonus, By Alfred Tennyson, 
6, William Hogarth, Painter, Engraver, 

4, Studies in Animal Life. and Philosopher. Essays on the 


5. Father Prout’s Inaugurative Ode to Man, the Work, and 
the Author of “ Vanity Fair.” 1. Little Boy — ad 
teers. 7. Unspoken Dialo; onckton 


7A met Letters of the Last Genera- | g studies in Animal Life, Chapter II. 


" 9. Curious, if True. (Extract from a 

8. The Search for Sir John Franklin. hard 
Prom the Private Journal of an | fom Richard Whittingham, 
fficer ofthe For.) With an Illus- 10, Life among the Lighth 


11. Lovel the Widower. IL—In 

Mise Prior is kept at the Door. 
10, Roundabout Papers— (With an Illustration.) 
No. I. On a Lazy Idle Boy. 12, An Essay without End, 


*,* Communications to the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs, Smitn, 
Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill, and not to the Editor's private residence, The 
Editor cannot be responsible for the return of rejected contributions, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
NEW WORK BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Immediately, 


TRANSFORMATION; 
Or, the Romance of Monte Beni. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Author of “The Scarlet Letter.” 


Three Volumes, 
This Edition is Copyright. 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,, 65, CORNHILL, 


The SIXTH Volume of CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND is published this day, 
bringing the History down to the end of the Ameri- 
can War. 


“This is the History for English Youth.”—Times, January 12th, 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


O Nc E A & 


No. XXXV., published next week, will contain the continuation of 
EVAN HARRINGTON; 


OR, 
HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Vi 
Divorce a he Terrors of | 1 By 


Leech. 
Life in a French Kitchen. 
Published Weekly, Threepence. 
BrapBvuery and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


‘THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA ARTS p 
Part is published ery Month, price 2s. 6d. 
PLOGRAPHY. Six Vols., or in Three Vols. 


GEOGRAPHY, Four Vols., price £2 2s.; or in Two Vols. 


half-bound morocco, £2 


URAL HISTORY. Four Vols., price £2 28.5 oF Two 
Bram, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


ere 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 


No. V., March, 1860, 
Will be Magazine parcels, and will contain “Taz 
Suzz by the We “Ow Savoy,” by J. M. Luptow; 
the Continuation of "Tom Brown at Oxvorp ;” BY Famrizs,” by 
G, S. Vewasies; “My Cuitp Captain BERT “ Puysio- 
LoGY or LavGutsr,” by ENGLISH joLoer,” by 
CoLeRipGs; and and other Articles Articles of interest 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Statians. 


Just published, 
TWELVE YEARS IN CHINA: | 
THE PHOPLE—THE REBELS—AND THE MANDARINS. 
By A BRITISH 


In One Volume, Crown Octavo, price 10s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO., LONDON, DUBLIN: W. ROBERTSON. 


The Third Thousand, price 10s, 6d., is now ready, of 
JULIAN HOME: 
A Tale of College Life. 

By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By the same Author, the Sixth Thousand, price 6s. 6d., of 


ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE: 
A Tale of Roslyn School. 
EDINBURGH: A. AND c. BLACK; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Tn the press, a New Edition, with Additional Letters, 8yo, 


THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS 
(Helen of Mecklenburg Schwerin). 


A MEMOIR. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. AUSTIN. 


the DucHESS D’AUMALE, photographed by 


LONDON: W. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 15, BURLINGTON ARCADE; 
AND 69, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


BOME AND THE POPE. 


Now ready, in One Vol, 8vo, price 7s, 6d., a Second Edition, with a New Preface, 
THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
By E. ABOUT. 
Translated from the French by H. C. COAPE. 


(Suppressed in France.) 
“One of the most pungent productions of the day.”—Times, May 2th. 


W. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
15, BURLINGTON ABCADE; AND 69, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


In the press, in One Vol. Post 8vo, 


RIGHTS OF NATIONS; 


The New Law of Buropean Policy applied to the Affairs of Italy. 


By COUNT MAMIANI DELLA ROVERE, 
Minister of Public Instruction in Sardinia. 


Translated from the Italian, and Edited, with the Author's Corrections 
and Additions, 


By ROGER ACTON. 


LONDON: W. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 15, BURLINGTON ARCADE; 
AND 69, KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 
In an early number of “ THE CRITIC” will be given Chap. I. of 


A HISTORY OF THE ; HOU ae OF LONGMAN, 


THE LATE THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, ESQ. 


anton of “ THE CRITIC” for January contain A mppost OF THE HOUSE 
i F MURRAY, with a Portrait of the late Jonn M x, Esq. 


Price 64. ; on 


1, WELLINGTON NORTH, STRAND, W.C, 


— 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


WRITINGS AND LIFE. 


I, 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Separate, price 1s. 6d. each. 
WAVERLEY. 4 THE PIRATE. 
GUY MANNERING., THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL, 
THE ANTIQUARY, PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, 
ROB ROY. DURWARD. 
OLD MORTALITY. 
THE BLACK DWARF — ad A 


. RONAN’S WELL. 
LEGEND OF MO 


REDGAUNTLET 
HE BETROTHED, 
THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. 


THE TALISMAN, &c. 
THE OF LAMMERMOOR, OODSTOC 
IVANHO THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 
MONASTERY. 
BROT. 


EA 
KEN ILWORTH, 


THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER, &e. 


COMPLETE SETS. 
1. For £13 2s. 6d., the LIBRARY EDITION, in a win supa 


2. For £7 4s, the EDITION of ae, in Forty-eight handy 
Volumes, ited in large legible t: and containing Ninety-six Titerat jons. As 
this is the ion which is the entire series of Scott’s Works, it 
has always been held as the Favourite Editi 


3. For £3 15s., the CABINET ‘EDITION, in Twenty-five 


handy Volumes, with a Woodent for each Volume, and an Engraving of the Author 
from Greenshield’s Statue. Each Volume contains an entire Novel, which renders 
this Edition perhaps the most convenient for ordinary purposes. 


4. For £2 2s., the PEOPLE’S EDITION, in Five large 
Volumes, with vive piestretions in Wood, and the famous Portrait of Scott by Rae 
burn, engraved o t is printed in double columns, and is well suited for a 
Library where apace is a desideratum. 


NOW PUBLISHING, 
In Monthly Vols., at 4s. 6d. each, 


5. A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, to be completed in 
Forty-eight Volumes, Fcap., cloth, each Volume containing Thirty Woodcuts and Two 
Steel Engravings. 

*,* This New Issue of the Waverley Novels is founded on the Author’s Favourite 
Baltion and will contain ahout 1500 Woodcut Illustrations and 96 Steel Engravin 
drawn by the first Artists of their time. It is published in Monthly Volumes; but, ‘or 
the convenience of the Public, Two Vanes can now be obtained every Month by par- 
ties desiring it, and the entire Work will be completed at the beginning of next year. 

The following are afew of the Artists whose Drawings illustrate this Edition :— 
Sie W. R.A. R. R.A. 
W. Boxatn, A.R.A. R. Mgapows. 
H. K, Brown. W. Muvreapy, R.A. 
A. E. Cuatoy, R.A, G. 8. Newron, R.A, 
W. Couuins, B.A, D. Ropgrts, R.A. 


A. Coopsr, R.A. C, Stanrrecp, R.A, 
F. W. Corr, R.A F. P. 
T. Creswick, R.A. F. A.R.A. 
T. Duncan, R.A. F. 


J. M. W. Tor R.A, 
Siz D, 


In Monthly Vols., at 1s. 6d. each, 


6. The RAILWAY EDITION, to be completed i in Twenty-five 
handy Volumes. This Edition is published ws — portable size, aud each Volume 
contains an entire Novel, printed in readable 
*,* The same may be had in 


Il. 


POETICAL WORKS. 
Separate, price 1s. 6d. each, 
In 18mo, with Vignette by Turner, 1s. 6d. in cloth, and 2s, 6d, in morocco, 
LADY OF THE ay MARMION, 


OF THE ISL ROKEBY, 
LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN, 


COMPLETE SETS. 
1. For 36s., the AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION, in 


Twelve Vols. Feap., with Twenty-four fine Steel Engravings from Turner, illustrative 
of the principal Scenery of the Poems. 
This is the only Edition which contains the ‘ * Minstrelsy of the Border.” 


2. For 24s., the CABINET EDITION, in Six Vols. 12mo, 
with Twelve Steel Engravings from Turner. This Edition is uniform with the 
Cabinet Edition of the Novels. 


IN ONE VOLUME. 
3. For 18s., the ABBOTSFORD EDITION, Super-royal 8vo, 


with Twenty-six Steel Engravings from Turner. 
The same may be had in morocco, price 32s. 


4. For 10s., the PEOPLE’S EDITION, Ro 8vo, with 
Steel Vignette from Turner, aniform with the People’s Edition of the Novels. 


5. For 7s. 6d., a NEW EDITION, in Crown 8vo, illustrated 
with Engravings on Steel and Wood, and containing a Life of the Author. In 


6. For 5s., 7 HANDY EDITION, in 12mo, extra a cloth, gilt 


Woodcuts, and a Memoir of Scott. In morocoo, 10s. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Printed on toned paper, and bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, and morocco, 


LADY OF THE LAKE. Illustrated by Foster and John 


Gilbert. One Vol. Crown 8vo, price 18s. 


MARMION. trated by Foster and Gilbert. One Vol. 
Crown 8vo, price 18s. 


LORD OF THE ISLES. Illustrated by Foster and John 


Gilbert. One Vol. Crown 8vo, price 188. 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. [Illustrated by Foster 


and Gilbert. One Vol. Crown 8vo, price 18s. 


SCOTT’S POETRY, COMPLETE. 


In One Vol. Super-royal 8vo, with Steel vings 
toned paper, in extra cloth gilt, price end in maroceo 


Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE. 


COMPLETE SETS. 
1. For £4 4s., the AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION, in 


eiebt Vols. Fcap., uniform with the Novels. Illustrated with Fifty-six Steel 
agree ngs from Turner and others, Portraits, Maps, &c. This is the only Edition 
a ich contains a Complete Collection of Scott's Biographies, Histories, and 
2. For 26s., the PEOPLE’S EDITION, in Three Vols. 
Rexel 8vo, consistin 5. ‘The Life of Napoleon,” “Tales of a Grandfather,” and the 
Author’s principal Miscellaneous Essays. 


SEPARATE PROSE WORKS. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 
1. For 15s.. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, a Five Vols. 
¥eap., with Ten Steel Plates from Turner, and in large readable 
2. For 6s., History or Francs, in Two Vols. a uniform 
with the above. 
For SCOTLAND, in Three Vols., with Six Steel 
tes, uniform with the Cabinet Edition of the Novels. 
4. For 4s., France, in One Volume, uniform with the above. 
5. For 103. 6d. ABBOTSFORD EDITION, in One Vol. 
Super-royal 8vo. Illustrated by Turner. 
6. For 10s. 6d... NEW EDITION, in One Vol. Crown 8vo, 


red edges, with several Woodcuts. 


7. For 6s., the PEOPLE’S EDITION, in One Vol. Royal 8vo. 


Double columns, 
The last-mentioned Three Editions contain the “ History of Scotland” only. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


1. For 20s, CABINET EDITION, in Five Vols. Feap., 


containing ape Portrait, and Nine Engravings from Turner, illustrative of he 
Scenery of the Wor 


2. For 18s., ABBOTSFORD EDITION, in One Vol. Super- 


* royal 8vo, illustrated. 


3. For 10s., PEOPLE’S EDITION, Royal 8vo. Double 


Iv. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. LOCKHART. 


1. For 306., AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION, jin in Ten 


Vols. Fi with numerous En ngrevines, Port Fac-similes, &c., uniform 
the Fo. Fenp. Vol. Edition of the Novels. 


2. For 18s., ABBOTSFORD EDITION, One Vol. Super- 


royal 8vo, illustrated 


3. For 10s., PEOPLE'S EDITION, One Vol. Royal 8vo. 


4. For. 6d. 7s. 6d., EDITION, One Vol. Crown 8vo, with 
ve Engra 


ENTIRE SERIES OF SCOTT’S WORKS. 
The AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION, in Ninety-eight 


Vols. Feap. 8vo, in one uniform size and quite complete, viz. 


NOVELS Vols, Price £740 
POETRY 116 0 
PROSE 33 44 
LIFE 10 110 0 
98 £1414 0 


NEARLY COMPLETE SERIES. 
1. CABINET EDITION, in 1 Fifty Vols. Feap. 8vo, uniform in 


size, and consisting of the principal 


ETRY 6 140 
NAPOLEON 5 100 
TALES 4 016 0 
LIFE 10 110 0 
5 0 


In Four Vols. 12mo, price 10s. 6d. 2. PEOPLE 'S EDITION, in Ten Vols. Royal 8vo, consisting 
0} prin orks 
THE MINSTRELSY OF THE BORDER. NOVELS 5 Vols £2 20. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Consisting of the ANCIENT PALLADS of the SCOTTISH BORDER, many of which, me 
set musi Wille be found in this Baition, is ilustrated by Turner, ahd con contains many 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; and all Booksellers. © 
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